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PREFACE. . 



The object chiefly aimed at in this little . 
work, is the encouragement of the Sunday- 
school Teacher. From many sources he 
can obtain advice and counsel. But perhaps 
the attempt is not so frequently made to 
put him in spirits, and to strengthen his 
hands for the work. At all events, it seemed 
to the writer that a few short addresses, 
bearing upon the brighter side of the 
Teacher's occupation, but yet not altogether 
destitute of hints for his practical, guidance, 
might be found to be useful — especially to 
those whose experience in the Suiiday-school 
is of a recent, or comparatively recent date. 
The field traversed in this book is of ne- 
cessity a somewhat limited one, the nature 
of the plan compelling it to Be so ; and some 
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risk of repetition is incurred. Nevertheless 
i^ has been thought better to incur that 
risk, than to wander wide of the idea of 
dealing, in the main, with that which is 
cheering and hopeful in this particular 
work. 

Within the last few months or so, the 
subject of Education has very unmistakably 
come to the front in the thoughts and talk 
of men, and an additional importance has 
thereby been thrown round the office of the 
religious Teacher. There are few now who 
will not feel disposed to work more earnestly 
than before for Christ, and for the children 
who are dear to Him. On this account, 
perhaps, ^ readier welcome may be accorded 
to this unpretending little volume, by those 
who are engaged in, or are interested in the 
arduous task of Sunday-school teaching. 
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LABOUEEKS TOGETHER 
WITH GOD. 



CHAPTEE I. 

TO LABOUR FOR GOD, IS TO LABOUR WITH 

GOD. 

THEEE can be little doubt that Sunday-school 
teachers, as a class, receive an unusual 
amount of good advice. Probably enough they 
require it. The number of them, thank God, is 
very great; and among so many it were un- 
reasonable to suppose that all are ** apt to teach ;" 
ready at acquiring knowledge, and skilful in 
imparting it. A considerable proportion of them 
too (and in this we see another cause for thank- 
fulness) are young, and must therefore be ne- 
cessarily lacking in that power of management 
and control, which experience only — save in a 
few rare and exceptional cases — ^is competent to 
give. And perhaps it may be right to say, that 
although we would gladly credit every teacher 
who sits down, Bible in hand> before a class of 
children, with a personal and experimental 
knowledge of the Saviour of Whom he speaks, 
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our acquaintance with human nature and human 
society forhids us to he as sanguine in this 
respect as we could wish to he. So there is 
prohahly very good reason for attempting to 
make the Sunday-school teacher the recipient of 
more advice, and exhortation, and warning, than 
usually faUs to the lot of other classes of the 
Christian community. 

At the same time we all feel — we who are 
engaged in a work of lofty aim and of no 
ordinary difficulty, — that though to he lectured 
is good, to he encouraged is hetter. Thankful 
for the one, if it he jadministered hy the right 
person and in the right spirit — ^we are more 
fhankftJ for the other. We may he made 
circumspect and cautious if a friend shows us the 
path in which we should move, and points out 
the dangers which accompany deviation from 
it ; hut we are strengthened and nerved for our 
task; we are animated. and invigorated; we are 
rendered, in fact, more capable both of action 
and of endurance, by the man who reminds us 
of the glorious consequences of perseverance, and 
brings distinctly within the" field of our vision the 
forces which are on our side, enabhng us to 
persevere. 

A growing conviction of the importance of 
encouragement to the Sunday-school teacher has 
led to the projection of this work. Advice will 
not be wanting, as it proceeds. Faults will be 
pointed out. Plans will be suggested. The 
responsibility of the teacher's position will be 
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occasionally insisted upon. But the key-note of 
our undertaking is best struck by the well-known 
words : ** The Lord is with you.** " We wish 
you good-luck in the name of the Lord." 

Li the present chapter I desire to speak of the 
advantage to be gained by our realising in such 
a work as that of Sunday-school teaching, that 
we are " labourers together with God.'* Realising ^ 
I say; for the fact is, of course, one which we 
accept theoretically. The Sunday-school teacher 
is " a labourer together '* with the church to which 
he belongs. Upon that church — chiefly of course 
upon the pastor, as the head and representative of 
of it — devolves the responsibility of training up 
its little ones in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. The teacher comes forward and says : 
" God helping me, I will gladly help in this work. 
I will share in this responsibility. The burden 
is a heavy one ; I will assist in lifting it." Also 
he is "a labourer together " with the parents 
whose children he Undertakes to instruct. None 
of us suppose that the parents' duty is fulfilled 
when they bring their boys or girls to the door of 
the Sunday-school, and see them admitted, and 
take measures to secure their regular attendance 
in the class. They cannot so completely ex- 
onerate themselves from parental responsibihty, 
and we cannot so completely occupy their places. 
We are simply their co-workers and fellow- 
helpers. We place our superior advantages 
of education, of leisure, of scriptural attainment, 
of practice in imparting instruction, at their dis- 
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posal ; and tell them how thankful .we shall be, 
if they permit it, to assist in the great business 
of leading their children to heaven. But we are 
only assistants ; we are not substitutes. We 
wish to move in the same line with them, to co- 
operate in the same work. In other words, we 
are labourers together with them, as we are with 
the pastor and the church. In all this, is high 
honour to the teacher. The greatest thing that 
appears in the universe is an immortal spirit. 
To have a hand in training this spirit for the 
fulfilment of its destiny, and for the enjoyment of 
the presence of God Who made it, what a dignity 
is this ! May we not rightly desire it ? But the 
true-hearted teacher has a higher honour still. 
He is conscious, perhaps painfully conscious, of 
his own personal unworthiness, and of the im- 
perfection which cleaves to his most earnest 
endeavours; he is not unfrequently despondent 
about the success of his labours; he seems to 
himself to make so little progress, and to achieve 
so little result; but he has always this con- 
viction to fall back upon, if he chooses, — ^that, 
after all, and with it all, he is a labourer together 
with God, 

Let us look into this matter a little more 
closely. 

To be permitted to work for God would be 
much, for such as we are. Suppose, — if the 
supposition is permissible,-T-that the task He set 
us were one about which He was Himself in- 
different, in the success or the failure of which 
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His honour was not involved ; still, to labour for 
such a Master, would be at once the noblest 
dignity and the highest pleasure we could con- 
ceive. There are men in the world whom it is 
absolute drudgery to serve. Sour, exacting, 
dissatisfied, never making allowances, always 
measuring others by a rule which they would 
deem most unfair if applied to themselves, nothing 
but a sense of duty, or the necessities of a de- 
pendent position, would hold any one" for a moment 
in association with them. How heavily, in such a 
case, the wheels of labour drag themselves round ! 
How wearily the days pass! How uninviting, 
how distasteful, the task appears ! How thank- 
ful we are when the appointed time of service 
comes to a close, or when something unexpectedly 
occurs to set us free from the oppressive burden 
of unwelcome duty! But, change the master, 
and you change the feeling, even without altering 
the nature of the task. Let the man be one 
whom you respect and love — genial, gentle, 
sympathising, yet not wanting in the stronger 
and robuster features of character ; and you, on 
your part, will be ready to do and even to endure 
almost anything for his sake. Now, in God, of 
course, we have the most perfect of masters, the 
only absolutely perfect Master. He **knoweth 
our frame. ' ' He will not weight us with more than 
we can carry. He will not demand more at our 
hands than we are able to perform. He will be 
gentle and kind in His estimation of our work ; 
making allowances, where the heart ia His; for 

a* 
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human infirmity. He is not unnundful too of 
our work and labour that proceedeth of love ; 
and the very cup of water given for Christ's sake 
win be found not to have been forgotten in the 
final day of account. Consider this, ye who work 
for God. One well knows that Sunday-school 
teaching is not all of it pleasant. To some 
minds the endeavour to impart instruction is of 
itself an irksome task. Not everybody is naturally 
" apt to teach." Whilst to others — although the 
mere teaching is agreeable enough, the constant 
watchfulness required to secure attention and to 
preserve order is a source of exceeding annoyance. 
And then there is the iadifference of childhood 
to spiritual truth. Added to this, its natural 
volatility. Added to this, the humiliation you 
feel, in your earlier days at least, from want 
of experience and perhaps of self-control; all 
leading to outbursts of temper, to slovenly 
preparation, to general disgust with the work. 
Ah, well t meet the evil feelings, if they assail 
you, with the recollection that you are working 
for God — ^for Him who so loved you as to give His 
Son to the bitter death of the cross for you. 
Look not so much to the service as to the Master. 

• 

The service, if it is not sweet now, wiU soon 
become sweet, for the Master's sake. 

But we have not touched the topmost point 
yet. Not only do we labour /or God ; that, as 
I have said, is much ; but we labour tuith God ; 
and that is a higher honour, and a more elevated 
dignity BiiHH. A general may say to the common 
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soldier, ** Do this," and the man may be thank- 
ful and proud to do it, for his commander. But 
if the general comes down to help in the effort 
himself, a new view both of the importance of the 
work, and of the character of his commander, 
opens up at once to the soldier's mind. Let us 
look at our spiritual enterprise in the light of 
this thought. In the first place, the work is 
work of especial interest to our heavenly Father. 
Jesus Christ, the expression of the Father's heart, 
once gathered a group of little children round 
Him, telling the disciples, who would have kept 
them at a distance, that ** of such is the Kingdom 
of heaven." Can you imagine a more touching 
picture? No doubt the children were ordinary 
children; the children of the poor neighbours 
amongst whom Jesus lived ; no better, no worse 
than others ; with the faults of children, with the 
sins of children; just such little ones as you 
Simday-school teachers .have in your young class. 
But there sat Jesus, like a Sunday-school teacher, 
in the midst of the small folk, saying kind and 
gentle things to them ; winning them by His look 
and manner to trust in Him and love Him, whilst 
He spoke to them about their Father that was in 
heaven. I cannot but think, then, that labours 
amongst the young are especially dear to God; 
and this idea is confirmed by the fact that 
amongst the young the greatest number of 
triumphs of the Gospel are achieved. I do not 
mean so much amongst children, but amongst 
those who are young or comparatively young. 
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And you who are teaching children are laying, 
if you are doing nothing else, a good foundation 
for this subsequent work, of winning the heart 
for Christ. 

Let us notice next that the work in which the 
Sunday-school teacher is engaged, is a work in 
which God himself assists. Of course, it would be 
perfectly true to say that we need Divine help for 
every undertaking, whatever it may be, in which 
we engage. Unless God saw fit to preserve for 
the intellect its strength, for the heart its feeling, 
■for the judgment its clearness, for the eye its 
sight, for the hand its suppleness, for the 
arm the vigour of its muscles and sinews, — 
the ordinary business of every-day life would 
immediately be suspended. But, in such work 
as ours, God assists in a different way. He uses 
tis, as instruments^ to accomplish a purpose which He 
has Himself designed, and which He Himself has at 
heart. Let us recollect this ; and recollecting it, 
let it be our endeavour, by God's help, to bring 
ourselves more and more into oneness with the 
Divine mind and will. Christ expressed this 
oneness when He said, " The Son can do nothing 
of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.** 
And again, when He said, " My judgment is just, 
because I seek not mine own will, but the will 
of Him that sent me." H^ meant that it was 
impossible for Him to. act wrongly: that it was 
impossible for Him to form an erroneous opinion 
— because of the perfect understanding and 
sympathy existing between Him and the Father. 
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Such, of course, is not our position, neither can it 
be. But we may, in the power of God's Spirit, 
make approximation to it. Every advance in the 
Divine life, is one step more taken in the direction 
of perfect oneness with the Divine will ; and in 
such proportion as we are conformed to the 
image of Christ in His self-abnegation, and self- 
surrender to the Father, just in such proportion 
are we instruments of God, our influence being 
His influence, and our words His words. Our 
success, then, in all spiritual work, depends upon 
our practically recognising that God is working 
through us and with us. We may be thankful 
to believe that we are not left to stand alone; 
bad would it be for us indeed if it were so. If it 
were our only aim as Sunday-school teachers to 
pass a vacant hour— to please a friend, or a 
parent, or a minister; or even to* satisfy our 
conscience, by doing some work of a spiritual 
nature, — we could well afford to do without God. 
But our aim is the highest of all ; we desire to 
be helpers in building up the Church of Christ, 
the spiritual temple of the Lord. And here we 
want supernatural aid. We want the presence 
and co-operation of God the Holy Ghost. And 
this is promised. For our work of preparation, 
when we search the Scriptures and arrange our 
thoughts, and think over picked and packed 
words to convey our ideas most freshly and 
strongly to t^e yoimg mind — ^we may have the 
Holy Spirit to help us. When sitting before our 
class, and speaking to them. He will be there 
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to help US. Nor will He be absent when we 
come, after the day's work is over, to pour 
out our hearts at the throne of grace, to seek 
pardon for sin and shortcoming, and to commend 
our endeavours to God. And all this may be 
confidently reckoned upon, because in such an 
enterprise, as that in which the Sunday-school 
teacher is engaged, he is a " labourer together 
with God." 

'Be of good courage then, ye to whom God has 
given grace to lift the burden of this important 
work. Your helper is mighty ; He to whom the 
undertaking belongs stands by you and strengthens 
you. He works through you and works with you. 
"Be ye therefore steadfast, unmoveable, always 
aboimding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labour is not in vain in 
the Lord." 



CHAPTEE n. 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE: THE SAME EVERY- 
WHERE: BUT VARYING IN ITS OUTWARD 
MANIFESTATIONS. 

WHEN Peter, rising amongst the first dis- 
ciples, proposed that they should fill up the 
vacancy caused by the defection and death of 
Judas, he stipulated for one qualification on the 
part of candidates for the office. Every man of 
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them, he said, must have a personal acquaintance 
with the Saviour, and a personal knowlege of the 
facts of His ministerial life, from His baptism by 
John until the time of His taking up into heaven. 
In other words, the man must have seen and 
heard for himseK. He must be able to speak as 
a witness, not merely from hearsay and report. 
Only on such conditions would he bring any real 
accession of strength and influence to the apos- 
tolic body. 

Now what Peter said about qualification for 
the apostolate will apply, in a certain modified 
but most true sense, to all of us who undertake 
to be workers for God. Whatever other capacity 
we possess, or do not possess, there is one thing 
certainly in which we must not be deficient ; and 
that is, a personal knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We do not come to a congregation, or 
to a class, to learn to love Christ, but to speak to 
others about Him whom we have already learnt 
to love for ourselves. 

It is not, however, to be understood that a 
very high order of spiritual attainment, or a very 
high tone of spiritual feeling, is demanded of us, 
before we may venture to put our hands to the* 
plough of the spiritual instructor. Sincerity 
indeed is essential ; but a very shght and imper- 
fect realising of what we owe to the Saviour is 
justification enough for engaging, in His work. 
Given that, we may begin with a good con- 
science. I must confess that I should look very 
suspiciously on any Simday-school teacher, whose 
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motive in becoming such was to please an em- 
ployer, or to bring himself into creditable com- 
pany ; and I should find it hard to believe that 
any true results would follow from his labours, 
however capable he might be. But if I thought 
I detected in any one the faintest, feeblest, most 
fitful desire to express gratitude to Christ, by 
work for Him, I should look upon that little 
spark of spiritual life as a thing to be held in 
reverence by me, and to be protected, to the 
utmost of my power, from the gusts of discou- 
ragement which might be likely to blow upon it. 

Let it be stipulated then, as Peter stipulated, 
that our worker, who undertakes to teach others, 
should be himself " taught of God ;" and the more 
especially so, because his business lies jimong 
t5hildren, who are for the most part keen ob- 
servers and have a very remarkable insight into 
character. It is easier, I am persuaded, to deceive 
grown-up people, than it is to deceive children, 
if we have no real love for the Saviour. They 
quickly find out whether we are playing a part 
or not ; and were it only for this reason, — ^though 
of course there are many others which might be 
adduced, arid which will readily occur to our 
readers — we ought to shrink from sitting down 
before a Sunday-school class to speak of a Saviour 
to whom we are strangers, and to recommend a 
service to which we have not yet devoted our- 
selves. 

And when this primary stipulation is complied 
with, there is something to follow : and it is this. 
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that our efficiency as teachers will be in propor- 
tion to our power of presenting Christ to the 
minds and hearts of others ; and that power, 
again, will be in proportion to the fulness or 
scantiness of the spiritual life within us. Fulness 
of life is desirable, because it leads to that 
naturalness or spontaneousness which imparts 
so great a charm to all spiritual work. We can 
scarcely imagine Jesus Christ forming His plans 
deHberately in the morning, and saying to Him- 
self, ** Now I will go and speak to so-and-so to- 
day, for his good. And I will go and reason 
with my neighbour to-morrow, in the hope of 
converting him." You cannot attribute such 
stiff, formal, mechanical virtue to the Saviour. 
No ; His goodness flowed -from Him spontaneously. 
He diffused blessings around Him by the very 
law of His being. If I may venture to say so. 
He could not help Himself. Just as the flower 
scatters its perfume, and the sun lavishes his 
beams in every direction, without dehberation, so 
Jesus went about doing good — ^good, by act and 
by word, — ^because He was full to overflowing of 
love to God and man. Mydear friends^ the more 
you and I have of that spirit of His, the more 
our work will tell. I do not despise the man of 
duty, who says things which he feels he ought to 
say, who undertakes work under, a strong sense 
of obligation. But I prefer tbe man of love, who 
speaks out of the abundant fulness of his heart, 
and whose whole being is redolent of Jesus 
Christ. And I think his work will be better 
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done, because it will be more naturally done. Of 
course, such a teacher will not always be bring- 
ing forward the one great theme, Jesus Christ. 
That cannot be ; that ought not to be. There is 
much indirect instruction to be given; and, fre- 
quently, a lesson in which the name of Jesus is 
but seldom meiitioned, may be more truly Christ- 
like than one in which His name is introduced 
in every second sentence. But the work of a 
teacher, in whose soul there is an abundance 
of the spiritual life', will always have the felt, 
though invisible^ presence of the Savidur haunt- 
ing it ; and, like th^ clouds which float over the 
spot where the setting sun has gone down, it will 
ever be tinged with the radiant glories of the 
kingdom of the unseen.- This characteristic will 
give it a power, and a force, and a reality, which 
no amount of mere natural cleverness can 
bestow, — ^wiQ commend it, as nothing else could 
commend it, to the hearts and consciences of 
those upon whom it is exercised. 

Now, in connection with the subject of the 
possession of spiritual life, there occur one or 
two thoughts, which may perhaps serve for the 
encouragement of some Sunday-school teachers. 
First, this : thM the spiritual life, though in its 
essence the same in all who possess it, has different 
modes of manifestation in different persons. It is no 
uncommon thing, I believe, for young disciples to 
distress themselves, because their experience does 
not seem to tally with the experience of some 
Christians they know, or with that of some 
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others of whom they have read in books. They 
have never, they feel, been plunged into such 
deep gulfs of sorrow for sin; they have never 
been raised to such exalted transports of joy; 
they cannot produce a very precise, sharply cut, 
weU-defined spiritual history, or anything like 
it. And they begin to fear that, after all, they 
may be deceiving themselves, and claiming part 
and lot in Christ, when, as yet. He is really none 
of theirs. But let us consider. Uniformity is 
certainly not God's law in nature. There is a 
certain oneness, I suppose, in vegetable life. 
Pierce down to its source, if such a thing be pos- 
sible, and you will probably find it to be the same 
thing, whether in the oak of the forest or in the 
simple bramble of the hedgerow ; whether in the 
lofty cedar of Lebanon, with its dark green layers 
of shade, and its majestic boughs, and stately 
stature; or in the Hthe sapling which a child 
may uproot, and which bends and yields before 
every passing breeze. But yet, if vegetable life 
be the same throughout, how diverse are its 
manifestations ! Oaks, poplars, elmsj ash-trees 
— with which we are famihar ; the feathery palm 
which the Eastern traveller knows, which crowns 
the solitary well in the desert, or fringes the 
banks of the Nile; the hardy pine, which con- 
fronts and breaks the blast on the mountains — 
what a variety there is in all these! No two 
classes of trees are alike; no two trees of the 
same class are alike: indeed, it is said that no 
two leaves on the same tree are exactly alike — 
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in shape, and texture, and size, and hue. Uni- 
formity, then, is certainly not God's law in the 
kingdom of nature. But neither is it in the 
kingdom of grace. Nothing, for instance, could 
be farther from the Saviour's mode of dealing 
with His disciples, than an attempt to stamp 
upon them one unvarying form of character. 
Indeed, it seems to have been His pleasure to 
surround Himself with disciples of the most 
different dispositions, and of the most differently 
constituted minds. Peter and John, Martha and 
Mary, had few of the features of external cha- 
racter in common. And how unlike was the 
brooding, despondiug, stubbornly-honest Thomas, 
to the rest of his brethren ! And what new 
blood was infused into the Christian community, 
when the fiery and affectionate Paul found his 
way in among them! Perhaps it is not too 
much to say, that the Saviour withdrew His 
bodily presence from the disciples for this 
reason amongst others : that He might not 
check, as He would have checked by remaining 
amongst them, the development of each man's 
individuality. It was " expedient" for them that 
He went away ; because He lifted off from them 
the weight of His own immediate influence, and 
left them to expand and grow, in the situation 
and after the mariner which their nature dictated. 
It was not His way then, and it is not His way 
now, to mould men by pressure from the outside ; 
but to impart the living principle, giving it a 
direction towards Himself. Then this living 
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principle, under the fostering care of the Holy 
Spirit, unfolds itself; and those who are possessors 
of it broaden out and ripen in their own indivi- 
duality, as flowers do under the genial influence 
and attraction of the Sun. 

If this be so, no one need be troubled because 
he flnds his spiritual experience and his spiritual 
character unlike those of his neighbour. Chi-ist, 
the great Master, intends that such should be the 
case. Each man is to be himself, and no other. 
Imitation of another, with the idea of making 
yourself a reproduction of him, is out of the 
question; indeed is positively wrong. You can 
never be what he is, and he can never be what 
you are. Perpetual advance being of course the 
rule which the Christian lays down for himself, 
your object should be to " be yourself — improved." 
Christ does, not wish us to crush and eradicate 
the innocent tendencies which He has Himself 
implanted in us, but to give them fair play, under 
the direction of His Spirit, and imder the shelter 
of consecration to His service. And inasmuch 
as dijfference of character will necessarily lead to 
difference of spiritual experience, we may be sure 
that this was foreseen by the provident care of 
Him Whom we serve ; and that He never meant 
any two of us to be in this respect, any more 
than in others, exactly alike. The thing for me, 
then, to do is, to go my own way, and in that 
way to serve Christ. I need not trouble myself 
because my neighbour's spiritual experience is 
different from mine. I should expect it to be so. 
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The question is, — ^What does mine own heart say ? 
what does my life say ? what do my own inward 
earnest aspirations say ? If a man can offer to 
others the only real credential of conversion — the 
Christian character, — they are bound, by whatever 
road he travelled to that point, to accept him as 
a brother. Nor need I trouble myself, -because 
my nature leads me into my own peculiar mode 
of glorifying my Divine Master. If my disposition 
be cheerful and buoyant, let me be cheerful and 
buoyant — unto the Lord. If it be sad and severe, 
let me be sad and severe — unto the Lord. Have 
I special mental gifts, endowments of fancy, 
imagination, picturesque illustration ? let me 
cultivate them, devoting them unto the Lord. 
In fact, I would say to others, ** Let me alone : 
as far as is possible, let me alone — ^that I may be 
myself, that I may develop my own proper nature, 
and offer myself such as God made me, and 
such as God intended me to be, on the altar of 
consecration to His dear Son.'* 

With this thought we may connect another, 
which is perhaps of some little practical import- 
ance to all who undertake to be teachers. Not 
exhibiting uniformity of character and spiritual 
experience in ourselves, we must not expect it in 
those with whom we have to deal. We must 
allow for variety. Eemember, then, that when 
you gather your dozen little ones round you for 
instruction, you have to do with twelve little 
immortals — each with a character of his own; 
each placed in circumstances peculiar to himself; 
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each gifted mth oertain faculties, or with a 
certain combination of faculties, which makes 
him look at the truths you present to his mind in 
his own pecuhar way. They come from homes 
which are, it may be, exceedingly unlike. This 
child has God-fearing parents ; the parents of the 
next boy on the form are dissolute and drunken. 
Here you have a boy who is frequently placed 
within hearing of infidel arguments and objections 
to the Bible; and there you have another who 
never once heard the truths of revelation called 
into question. And not only is there the differ- 
ence of outward circumstances, there is also the 
difference of disposition and mental endowment. 
It is possible that you might group your pupils 
into one or two classes of character ; but- still, in 
each of these classes you would find subordinate 
varieties, which would call for considerable differ- 
ence of individual treatment. It is imwise for a 
father to deal precisely in the same way with the 
child that is -naturally irritable, and -the child 
that is naturally placid; with the child who is 
dull and plodding, and tjie child who learns his 
lessons rapidly and easily. The wise parent 
accommodates his treatment to circumstances. 
He feels that, in dealing with that delicate thing, 
a human soul, he must not draw a hard and 
fast line ; he must not act upon one rigid and 
unbending system. So should it be with the 
Sunday-school teacher. If he would be ** apt to 
teach,'' he should endeavour to acquire knowledge 
enough of human nature to detect differences of 

8 
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character ; flexibility enough to adapt his teaching 
and his treatment to those differences ; patience 
and faith enough to expect that the results of his 
teaching and his treatment will exhibit themselves 
in very diverse, and sometimes very unexpected, 
modes of manifestation. 



CHAPTEE in. 



% 

PERSONAL DEALING, AND THE NECESSITY OF 
SYMPATHY TO RENDER IT EFFECTIVE. 



EVEEY minister of the Gospel will tell you 
that one of the chief difficulties of his work, 
if not the chiefest of all, lies in personal dealing 
with his flock. It is comparatively easy to speak 
with a plain, home-thrusting directness in the 
pulpit. In the first place, you are sure, when 
there, of not being rephed to ; and in the second 
place, there are very few, as you probably know, 
who will take your remarks amiss. Keenly aliv§ 
to the appropriateness of the discourse in the 
case of their neighbour, the majority of your 
hearers will fail entirely of perceiving its applica- 
tion to themselves; and you run little risk of 
giving offence, because you have little power of 
really reaching the consciences of those to whom 
you are making your appeal. It is easy then, we 
Bay, to be '' faithful '' under such circumstances 
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as these. But the case is different when you 
come to address your neighbour face to face, 
and to tell him openly of his faults, or his sins. 
Then you have to encounter the probability of 
displeasing him, and the certainty of paining 
him ; and even if you have the boldness or the 
conscientiousness to nerve you for a disagreeable 
task, you will feel a natural anxiety lest the task 
should suffer from your treatment of it. The 
soul of a man is a thing which calls for most 
delicate and careful handling; you may mar 
as well as make, by your interference; m no 
undertaking do you more truly require the aid 
of God the Holy Ghost, the great Inspirer of 
all spiritual wisdom ; and these considerations,, 
although they mUy not, and ought not to deter 
you from what you consider your duty,, wiU 
inspire you with a certain amount of caution and 
BoHcitude when you set about the discharge of it. 
Now I suppose that all this appHes to the 
Sunday-school teacher, as well as to the minister 
of the Gospel. When our friends come to meet 
their classes with a well prepared lesson in their 
heads, and a love for the work in their hearts^ 
they are conscious of no very great and oppressive 
trouble. They are a Httle anxious, of course. 
It has yet to be seen how the lesson wiU go off ; 
whether or not they can secure the children's 
attention; whether or not they can lodge some 
important truth in the children's minds ; whether 
or not they can rise from their seats in the behef 
that their teaching has been really effective.. But 

8 * 
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their anxiety is not overwhelming. And when 
the subject turns upon the faults and sins and 
temptations of children, they feel — do they 
not ? — ^that it is not difficult to make plain and 
unmistakable statements about Christian duty, 
which ought to find an echo in the hearts of some 
of their Httle hearers. Yes, this is comparatively 
easy. The di^culty comes, when they come 
to personal dealing; and when, taking some 
child aside from the rest, they press upon it, 
with affectionate urgency, the claims which the 
Lord Jesus Christ makes upon its fresh young 
life. Then, more than at other times, they feel 
their need of heavenly help and guidance, of that 
wisdom and power that come from above. 

Let us consider, in this chapter, the conditions 
under which we may expect success, God helping 
us, in our endeavours to deal personally with 
those who have been entrusted to our care. 

Li the first place then, I would say, it must be 
felt by those with whom we deal that we have a right 
to address them thus, I remember, some time ago, 
being accosted by a person, a complete stranger 
to me, who asked me, without any preface, the 
question — ** Have you peace with God ?" . Now, 
clergyman as I am, I can conceive of circum- 
stances under which I should regard such an 
inquiry as not only an allowable, but as a kindly 
and brotherly act. But in this case the address 
was abrupt; the manner was hard and un- 
sympathising and mechanical ; there was too 
ohyioxiBly the persuasion that with the questioner 
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all was certainly right, but that with you 
all was probably wrong ; and I, naturally and 
properly as I think, resented the intrusion as an 
unauthorised impertinence. I felt as if some 
one, not known to me even by sight, had sud- 
denly stopped me in the street, and demanded of 
me that I should put out my tongue, and let him 
handle my pulse, and give him forthwith a full 
and exact account of my bodily health. You 
would do such a thing for your doctor, but you 
would not comply with the demand if made by a 
stranger. I think it likely enough that the person 
of whom I speak was well intentioned. But I 
think also that the injudicious mode of carrying 
out the good intention was more calculated to do 
the cause of religion harm than good. Why ? 
Because Hie right to address me and others thus, 
had not been established. The secrets of the 
heart are sacred things. And you must give 
cause to show that you are entitled to inquire 
into them, before you expect a fellow-creature, 
•whether younger or older, to unfold them to 
your gaze. 

And what entitles you to make the inquiry ? 
Not position merely, but position with character. 
If you or I were in spiritual distress, we should 
not go for counsel to a man whose sole claim to 
regard was the fact that ordaining hands had 
been laid upon his head; or even to one who 
was blameless in life, but whom we judged to 
be incapable of sympathy. We should look for 
something more than position. We should look 
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for the evidence of adaptation to our own pecu- 
liar necessities and state of mind. And if you 
agree with me in this, you will understand what 
I mean when I say that not position alone, but 
position with character, must constitute our 
authority for personal dealing with an immor- 
tal soul. The former of these two requisites 
the Sunday-school teacher certainly has. The 
children recognise him as one in ofl&ce; as one 
whom their parents have accepted, and their 
pastor has endorsed ; as one whom they are 
bound to respect and obey. But, over and above 
this, he must contrive to produce in their minds 
the unconsciously entertained conviction that he 
is a true lover of children and a true lover of 
souls, if -he wishes them to admit him into the 
ianer cabinet of their hearts. 

In the next place, let it be said that, as a 
general rule, all personal dealing should he conducted 
privately. There are occasions, of course, on 
which the faults of certain children must be 
pointed out, and their behaviour censured, in the 
presence of the whole class. But in the great 
majority of cases, a quiet talking to, apart from 
the rest, will be the most effectual agency a 
teacher can resort to, for subduing the will and 
educing the better feelings of a refractory or 
unpromising scholar. Blame administered in 
public often begets feelings of resistance most 
prejudicial to the moral nature of the child. And 
he who might be, and probably would be, subdued 
to tears by gentle, kindly, yet firm exhortations 
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in private, will oftentimes harden his neck against 
reproof, if you reprove him in the hearing of his 
companions. And more important still is the 
delicacy of private dealing, whenever you have 
occasion to urge upon a scholar the momentous 
concerns of eternity. You will incur the danger, 
in some cases, of making hypocrites, in others 
of producing a permanent feeling of repulsion, 
if you call upon a scholar to open his inmost 
thoughts hefore his classmates. But speak to 
hiTn between you and him alone : tell him of the 
dying love of Jesus, and of the claim thereby 
made upon his heart and conduct ; and you may, 
God helping you, ypn another trophy for the 
Saviour ; or, if that be already done, confirm, 
cherish, and strengthen the feeble begimiings of 
the spiritual life. 

Again, in such a matter as this, there is some- 
thing very essential about the manner we adopt. 
You will remember that the Jewish High-priest, 
in the old times, was to be a man of a gentle 
and sympathising temper, as well as of spotless 
purity of life. He was to be one who could ** have 
compassion on the ignorant and on them that are 
out of the way." The two things, the blameless- 
ness of character, the tenderness of heart and 
manner, are not always combined. Some good 
people's religion is marvellously unattractive. 
But there must be a combination, at least in some 
degree, of the two — in those who would wish to 
deal successfully with the young. Probably most 
of us are acquainted with some flourishing society 
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of yoTmg men or lads, where nninbers are never 
scanty, and interest never seems to flag, and 
attendances never grow thin, and where every-, 
thing prospers like "a tree planted by rivers 
of water." And we trace all this prosperity to 
the influence of a single individual, who by 
bis genial, winning, warm-hearted, sympathising 
ways, attracts the young to him like a magnet, 
and keeps them hanging spell-boimd about him. 
Well, a measure of this genial and winning 
sympathy, and an appearance of it in our 
manner, must be ours when we,, whether as 
Sunday-school teachers or as ministers of the 
Gospel, attempt to draw the affections of our 
charges towards the one great Centre, the once 
crucified, but now living ' and reigning Jesus 
Christ. 

Once more : I would say to a teacher, ** Try to 
put yourself in the plftce of a child, try to see 
things as he sees them, and to feel them as he 
feels them." It is astonishing how much 
ignorance of child-nature and child-capacity 
there is to be met with in some people. I was 
requested once by a very good and able man to 
preach a sermon to the children of his schools. 
I went. It was on a hot summer afternoon. I 
expected that we should have the Litany, or a 
short selection from the prayers, a hymn or two, 
and that then I should be at liberty to go into 
the pulpit. But no ! We must have the whole 
afternoon service, and as there happened to be 
five or six baptisms in addition, a full hour had 
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passed before I stood up among the wearied 
children to give out my text. You can easily 
imagine how little hope I entertained of securing 
their attention. They had come to church 
straight from their dinners ; the air was oppres- 
sively hot ; and they had been present already at 
a service of an hour's duration. I got through 
my task, but with much discomfort to myself, 
and, I fear, with much discomfort to my hearers. 
When it was over, I made bold to ask if the good 
incumbent had ever had any children of his own ; 
and I was not surprised to find that he had not. 
It is a great secret to be able to understand 
people, to be able to look at things from their 
point of view. For want of the mastering of 
this secret, much able and eloquent preaching is 
practically ineffective. The preacher moves in 
one orbit of thought, the minds of the hearers 
are moving in another ; and the two seem never 
to have any points of contact. I am not referring 
now merely to high-flown and semi-uninteUigible 
expressions. For you may use very simple, 
conmion, Saxon words, and yet by means of 
them lead your auditors into intellectual regions 
in which they are wholly strange and uncom- 
fortable. Simplicity of language is one thing, 
simpHcity of thought is another. But I allude 
to the importance of getting within the mind- of 
your hearer; and this you can hardly hope to 
do, unless you can put yourself in his place, and 
view the subject in that aspect in which it is 
presented to his mental eye. We must study 
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child-nature, then, if we would be in any high 
degree successful teachers of children. 

It comes next in order, as part of the present 
subject, to say that we must not expect, we must 
not desire, in the case of a child, the spiritual 
experience of an adult. That the Holy Spirit will 
work in the heart of a child, will make him a new 
creature, will inspire him with love to Christ, and 
with a clinging trust in God as. his Father, — 
I beHeve, of course, beHeve most fully. But I hold 
with equal firmnesfi, that the Spirit works in 
accordance with the nature of that upon which 
He acts; and that therefore experiences and 
expres3ions, which would be suitable in the case 
of one of mature years, would be utterly untrue 
and unreal in the case of a child. To me it is 
painfully repulsive to find a child taught hymns 
which bring prominently before his mind the 
awful idea of Hell. The knowledge of sin is, like 
sanctification, a matter of growth ; and it is only 
by degrees that the mind awakens to the full 
horror of moral evil, and grasps the thought of 
the righteousness of the retribution which attends 
it. " The worm that never dieth : the fire that 
is not to be quenched" — ^what can a child com- 
prehend about these things ? what ought he to 
comprehend ? Let him, hear of them cursorily 
in the Word of God. That Word is intended for 
the child as well as " the full-grown man. Leave 
that cursory hearing to do its work. But do not 
take the awful idea, and isolate it, and hold it up 
persistently before his view, and interweave it 
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with his hymns, and so run the fearful risk of 
hardening him against the terrors of the law, or 
of leading him to use a reUgious phraseology to 
which he attaches no honest, or, it may be 
even, no definite meaning. 

I have taken this one practice as illustrating 
my point. But you will understand me to mean, 
generally, that it is not wise, or right, or allow- 
able, to demand from children anything more 
than the spiritual experience possible to a child. 
Let not our classes be spiritual forcing-houses. 
Let us reinember that the Divine revelation in 
the individual is a thing of degrees, and that the 
view which you take of a subject is not, and 
cannot be, and is not intended by God to be, the 
same as that which is taken of it by your 
scholars. Consequently, it must be your en- 
deavour to put yourself spiritually, as well as 
intellectually, in your scholar's place. If your 
work is to be sound and true, it must be con- 
ducted in accordance with those laws of progress 
which God has seen fit to impose upon our 
human nature. We hear much now of the evan- 
gehsation of children, of their being converted, 
of their standing up and detailing their spiritual 
experience with the precision and clearness 
which you might look for in a grown person, of 
their holding prayer-meetings among themselves, 
of their going out to preach to others. We are 
expected to fehcitate ourselves upon such things. 
I honestly confess that I cannot. Whilst I 
respect the motives of the conductors of these 
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movements, and sympathise deeply "with their 
deep interest with the "lambs of the flock," I 
believe that the unreality and unnaturalness 
which they unwittingly encourage, will lead, by- 
and-bye, to a spiritual reaction, which they would 
be the very first to dislike and deplore. No, let 
us have the quiet, unexciting, Sunday-school 
class; the affectionate talk in private with the 
scholar, as occasion offers; the ordinary child- 
ren's service; for so best, I believe, shall we 
achieve Christ's work among the little ones who 
are so dear to His loving heart. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

ARE WE JUSTIFIED IN EXPECTING UN- 
QUALIFIED SUCCESS? 

** "VTEVEE man spake like this Man," was the 
JL^ testimony given by prejudiced hearers to 
the power of the Saviour's discourses. A party of 
temple officials had been sent to apprehend Jesus, 
as He taught the multitude. Sharing in the 
feelings of animosity and dislike with which their 
class regarded Him, these officers had set out on 
their errand without misgiving ; but when they 
came into the presence of the great Teacher, and 
heard the gracious words which He uttered, they 
felt themselves utterly incapable of proceeding to 
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extremities. Indeed, so completely overpowered 
were they, that they preferred enoounterinp: the 
resentment of their superiors, to doing anything 
that might tend to the injury of the Prophet of 
Nazareth. * 

And if such was the influence of the Saviour 
with those who disliked, or at least distrusted 
Him, how mighty must have heen the power 
which He exercised over the inner circle of loving 
disciples ! Never was there such a teacher as 
Jesus Christ. He understood, as no one else 
understood, the manifold intricacies of the 
human heart. He tested with unerring accuracy 
the intellectual capacity of those with whom He 
had to do. He knew exactly how much to com- 
municate, and when to withhold. The times, 
the seasons, the opportunities of instruction — 
over all these things He held the most absolute 
mastery. He was the one perfect Teacher that 
has appeared in the world. And I think we may 
say, on the other hand, if we put Judas aside, 
that there never was such a band of learners, 
take them all in all, as that little group which 
clustered closely round Jesus, as He walked the 
high roads of Palestine, or as He taught the 
common people in the temple, or when He spoke 
that wondrous discourse in the upper room, after 
the celebration of the Last Supper. 

And yet what was the experience of this mighty 
Teacher, with His band of loving and true-hearted 
followers ? It resembled that of other teachers. 
Sometimes His disciples misunderstood His 
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meaning. Sometimes their interest in His in- 
struction flagged. Sometimes they exhibited a 
most unaccountable duhiess. Sometimes they 
were so intent upon their own ideas, or their own 
petty rivahries, that His most powerful utterances 
fell pointless from their minds. He too, even 
He, had to say, ** Are ye yet also without under- 
standing?" **Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ?" 

Now, if an absolutely perfect Teacher met with 
such difficulties, with such discouragements, and 
that whilst dealing with a picked body of attached 
disciples, what ought you and I to expect ? We 
are by no means perfect as teachers, or perfect in 
any way. Our hearers are not a picked body. 
They are very mixed : this one anxious to learn ; 
that totally indifferent about it ; this, capable of 
a strong personal attachment ; that, manifesting 
no manner of regard or respect for us ; this in- 
clining towards spiritual things; that, with 
almost every inclination turned in the opposite 
direction. Looking then at the teacher, and 
looking at the taught, and remembering the 
experience of our Divine Master, ought we to 
murmur, as though some strange thing happened 
to us, if we ourselves should be little appreciated, 
and our instruction should seem to be very im- 
perfectly understood, by those whom we are 
endeavouring to teach ? 

Oh, disheartened labourers in the Lord's vine- 
yard, take courage from the thought, that no 
trial has been sent you but what is common to 
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all. There is no lamentation of yours over the 
difficulty of interesting the human heart in 
spiritual things, which has not been uttered and 
re-uttered in every age in which men have under- 
taken to be workers and witnesses for God. 

Now let me suppose that one of us comes home 
thoroughly discouraged with the result of our 
work. The man has poured out his heart before 
God, and he is a httle comforted and reheved; 
but still there haunts him a discouraging sense 
of failure, a feeling like that which wrung the 
words from the prophet of old : " Lord, who hath 
beheved our report ? and to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed ?" He has found his instruc- 
tions forgotten, his admonitions unheeded. The 
good impressions which he fancied he once 
detected have proved evanescent, and are entirely 
gone. And in quarters where he once seemed to 
have communicated somewhat of spiritual know- 
ledge, it appears to him now as if he shall have 
to begin his work all over again. I describe a 
painful experience; but it is a common one. 
Now what will such a teacher do? I have 
suggested to him one topic of consolation ; I 
trust it will not be altogether unavailing. The 
disciple must not expect a better fate than his 
Master ; and an honest, earnest worker for God 
must be content to take the rough with the 
smooth, just as it comes. To this consolation he 
may fairly and properly turn. But he will also 
turn to the task of self-examination : to this perhaps 
first and foremost. It is with the teacher and 
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his class, very much as it is with the minister 
and his flock. They act and re-act upon 
each other by subtle spiritual influences, so 
that at last it frequently comes to pass, that 
as the teacher is, so will the class be. The one 
is the reflection of the other : and you are often 
able to judge, from observing the class, what is 
the character and disposition of the teacher. 
You will imderstand, of course, that this asser- 
tion is not made without the consciousness that 
it is open to many limitations. There must be 
time, for instance, for the teacher to mould his 
class, as for the pastor to train and fashion his 
flock. The difference of material too is to be 
taken into account ; for human hearts, like 
stones, present different degrees of hardness ; 
and' we must not expect to penetrate a granite 
rock quite as easily as we might hope to deal 
with a wall of clay. Still, looking at the subject 
broadly, it seems right to affirm that there is 
a degree of spiritual resemblance between the 
teacher and the taught, — a family likeness, if I 
may say so ; and that the most powerful influence 
for stamping the image, is, of course, the in- 
fluence of the teacher. 

We should begin then, in the circumstances 
which I have just imagined, to question ourselves. 
" Does the blame of failure lie at my door ? I 
do not pretend or expect to be perfect ; but have 
I honestly striven to do my best ? My prepara- 
tion — ^has it been careful and painstaking ? My 
prayers — ^have they been regular and fervent ? 
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My conduct — ^has it been fairly consistent with 
my profession ? My judgment of the children's 
character, of the style of dealing that is suited to 
them — ^has it been founded upon close and 
accurate observation ? And can I, or can I not, 
accuse myself of growing •worldliness, of a want 
of spirituahty, which has acted prejudicially upon 
the tone of my instructions?" He must be 
careful, however, I think, in conducting such a 
process of self-examination as this, not to be 
morbid. With some dispositions there is a 
danger of falling into an unhealthy tone about 
themselves. ** They are such sinful, feeble, in- 
consistent creatures," they tell us, ** that nothing 
can be expected to thrive with them. It is of no 
use their looking for spiritual success." That is 
not wliat we want. We want a manly, honest, 
and yet humble lookiug into oneself, that we 
may ascertain where amendment is needed and 
where amendment is possible, and that we may 
find out how much of the blame of a failure in 
spiritual work may justly be laid at our own 
door. 

But if some of it Hes there, we may be sure 
that all does not. Most careful iudeed should we be 
to keep up our own tone, in order rightly to in- 
fluence the tone of others. Most careful should 
we be to furnish our minds with fresh stores, to 
study new ways of putting old truths, to be 
diligent in preparation, in order that we may 
be ** apt to teach." But, after all that we can 
do, there will be diJficulties to encounter, and 

4 
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discouragements to be borne. The material on 
which we work is not perfect, and will often defeat 
our best-laid plans, and disappoint our most 
cherished expectations. I have watched a 
sculptor carving the capitals of. the columns 
in a church. He has pointed out to me the 
stubborn nature of the stone. Strong veins of 
some foreign substance ran through it, crossing 
the path of his plan. Often was he compelled to 
turn aside ; often were his sharpest, strongest 
tools useless ; often he had to accommodate him- 
self to his material, And to produce a result that 
was not absolutely best, but the best possible 
under the circumstances — to work out a design 
which was not the original design of his own 
mind, but one into which he was obhged to 
diverge, by the exigencies of the case. Some- 
thing like this fate befalls the worker in spiritual 
things. There is a certain amount of unmanage- 
ableness about his material. Intellectual dulness, 
perhaps, is one hindrance. The children are 
slow and heavy ; they understand with JiflGiculty, 
they lose easily what they seemed to have ac- 
quired. And to exaggerate this hindrance, 
there is the child's natural want of true interest 
in the things pertaining to Salvation. It is by 
an effort that he realises the unseen and eternal ; 
he attaches himself easily to the seen and 
temporal. Aid the teacher — especially if he be 
new at his work — is very liable to be discouraged. 
Like Melancthon, the truths with which he is * 
entrusted seem so glorious to him, so plain, as if 
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written by a sunbeam ; so convincing, so heart- 
stirring, that, when he begins to speak he expects 
to carry all before him, and to have a circle of 
brightened eyes, and of hearts beating in unison 
with his own round him, as he tells of Jesus 
Christ, and His dying love, and His wondrous 
salvation. But, like the same great preacher, 
when he sees the listless manner, the wandering 
eye, and the yawn of weariness, he is compelled 
to acknowledge that " the old Adam is too strong 
for young Melancthon." 

From all this I gather the conclusion that the 
right thing for you and for me is to plod on, 
'whether with or without the visible tokens of 
spiritual success. Success will come, depend 
upon it, sooner or later, if we are workers with 
God. And depend upon it too that we shall see 
our success, if it be well for us to see it. If we 
were the only persons who had to mourn over 
the indifference of hearers, over the difficulty of 
winning and instructing human souls, we might 
perhaps have good reason to despond. But our 
experience, as we have seen, is the experience of 
the great Master ffimself, and the experience of 
every one who has laboured for the establishment 
and extension of His kingdom. Or, if we had 
a perfect material to deal with, we might justly 
lay the blame upon the inefficiency of our 
spiritual instruments, and upon our own in- 
competency to handle them aright. Let us be 
careful indeed not to forget self-scrutiny when 

we are reviewing our work. But if we can 
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honestly say to ourselves that we are lahouring 
in the right line, and, by God*s help, striving to 
do our best in it, we ought to need no more 
encouragement to induce us to plod steadily on, 
looking for the light to shine upon us by-and-bye. 
And, after all, we should remember how much 
there is that is hopeful, even when we do not see 
the hopefulness, in the case of the young. We 
hardly know how much a child is taking in of 
what we say. Oftentimes seemingly inattentive 
children show that they have heard much more 
of a sermon, especially of a sermon addressed 
to themselves, than any one would have sus- 
pected. And so, no doubt, it is with regard to 
Sunday-school* teaching. What seems to have 
passed unheeded may not have been all lost. 
Some of it may take root, and spring up to bear 
fruit in years to come ; although, of course, we 
must not be satisfied until we observe indifference 
giving way to earnestness, and a real spiritual 
movement taking place in the hearts of the little 
ones entrusted to our care. Another topic of 
encouragement is to be found in the depth of the 
impressions produced — ^when they are really 
produced — on the minds of the young. In the 
plate from which an engraving is taken, there 
are many slight and superficial scratches, but 
there are some deep lines, so deep that it would 
be impossible to remove them without destroying 
the plate itself. These deep lines are like the 
impressions made on us in our childhood. Who 
does not remember tlie influence ^Ans^ ^otsife 
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lesson imparted, some statement made, some 
hint dropped, some little word uttered in his 
hearing long ago, has exercised over his sub- 
sequent life ? The thing is continually turning 
up even now; and, looking back over the past, 
he can see how much of his practice and feelings 
have been moulded and coloured by it. We 
have, then, this encouragement in dealing with 
children, that if we can succeed, God helping 
us, in producing an impression upon them for 
good, it is probably an impression that will 
endure, an impression /or life. 

I would aim, then, at casting what I may 
call ** seed thoughts" into the hearts of the 
little ones whom we gather round us and en- 
deavour to instruct in the ways of the Lord. It 
is a great thing if, in preaching a sermon, you 
can manage to lodge one, only one, new idea — 
one new, fructifying idea, that shall be the 
parent of other ideas — ^in the minds of your 
hearers. If you have done that, you have 
achieved a triumph. And if the teacher of a 
Sunday-school class can so arrange his teaching 
as to make it all converge to one central point, 
and can drive that point well home, and fasten 
it securely, he may be thankful; he may feel 
sure that his labour, however great it may have 
been, has not been expended in vain. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

• THREE PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 

THEEE are three subjects, practical in their 
nature, which I wish to bring before our 
readers; and with the discussion of them I 
propose to occupy the present chapter. 

I. The first is the subject of the visitation of 
the scholars at their own homes. About the im- 
portance of this practice I presume there will 
be no question. Dr. Chalmers was accustomed 
to say, **that a house-going parson made a 
church-going people." And every Sunday-school 
teacher; who has tried the experiment, well knows 
what improvement was introduced into his class 
when he set himself to the task of making 
personal acquaintance with his Httle charges, 
at other times than those appointed for their 
instruction in school. The advantage to the 
visitor himself is not inconsiderable. You 
become acquainted with the atmosphere of 
thought and feeling in which your scholar 
moves; and your teaching will naturally be 
more real, because you can better adapt it, in 
consequence of your acquaintance, to his condi- 
tion and circumstances. To bring the Gospel to 
bear upon actual life should be one chief aim of 
the true teacher : to show how the great facts of 
Christ's person and work, of His death on the 
«ro8S, of His life upon earth, and His present 
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resurrection-life in heaven — ought to have, and 
are intended by God to have, an influence over 
the thoughts which we think, and the words 
which we speak, and the things which we do. 
And this we can hardly hope to accomplish, 
unless we can form for ourselves some definite 
idea of the actual position of those with whom 
we have to deal. What are our brother's especial 
temptations ? Where he his diflGiculties ? From 
what source come his perplexities ? what is his 
chief weakness ? and what his principal safe- 
guard ? These questions, and such as these, must 
be asked and answered, if we wish to be of real 
service to our brother, to do him real spiritual 
good. It is of no sHght importance thus to meet 
with your scholars amidst the ** surroundings" 
of home, if you may be permitted to do so. You 
will find a power and freshness thereby given to 
your instructions, which it might not otherwise 
be easy to communicate to them. 

I think I might also add, that you will acquire 
an additional interest — an interest not .to be 
despised ^or its practical effects — ^in your scholar, 
when you have seen face to face those who have 
committed their child to your keeping. Parents 
known will have a more powerful effect upon you 
than parents imagined; and if you have made 
them your friends^ which it will not be very hard 
to do, you will yourself be supplied with an 
additional stimulus and incentive for your work. 

Then, on the other side, your influence for 
good, both with parents and scholars, will be 
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greatly increased. The parents will feel that you 
are not a mere perfunctory teacher ; doing the 
task you have undertaken, and then dropping it 
as soon as you can ; but that you are so deeply 
interested in your work as to be willing to go 
beyond the bounds of prescribed duty, and to put 
yourself to inconvenience, and to submit to seK- 
sacrifice, for their children's sake. Believe me, 
this persuasion will give you a great hold upon 
them. Probably it will induce them, even if 
they have never thought of doing so before, to 
endeavour to labour in the same line with you, 
and to add what contributions they can to your 
efforts for their children's good. The children 
too will naturally learn to respect one whom 
their parents respect, and thus a light from the 
home will fall upon the Uttle group that gathers 
round you when you take your seat in the 
Sunday-school. 

Be it remembered, however, that such work of 
visitation is necessarily difficult and delicate. It 
must be wisely done ; more especially by those 
who are young. I have known people, of the 
best intentions, who have completely marred 
their usefulness as visitors, by defects of manner. 
Our poorer brethren are very sensitive ; they have 
their feelings as we have. Without saying much 
perhaps, they notice even slight indications of 
want of true respect. They will not readily 
forgive the man, though his pocket be full of 
money, and his hand ready to distribute it, who 
comes into their cottage without knocking at the 
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door ; who intrudes himself upon them at meal 
times ; who sits in their houses with his hat on ; 
who makes impertinent and inquisitive inquiries, 
and adopts a dictatorial tone. And they ought 
not to forgive him. He is manifestly wanting in 
that respect for Humanity which is one of the 
precepts of our holy religion; ^and he shows 
himself to be, so far, unfit for the office of a 
Christian teacher: Our intercourse then with 
our poorer brethren must be characterised by 
respect for them. And this respect is not so 
much to be inculcated by rule as it is to be the 
result of having imbibed the spirit of Christ. 
Christ valued man as man, irrespective of position , 
or circumstances, or even of character. Man, as 
man, was precious to Him. And He commanded 
His apostle to give us the injunction, ** Honour 
all men." 

II. In the next place, I would point out the 
importance of adopting, as far as possible, a 
catechetical mode of itistraction, I imagine myself 
carried back some eight or nine years to a 
Sunday-school I once weU knew, and sitting, as 
I sometimes did, in the midst of it, to watch 
what is going on. Here is a class in which 
the teacher — ^good fellow as he is — does little 
more than give the boys a reading lesson. Each 
scholar reads a verse in turn : no comment is 
made, or scarcely any: and the children go 
wearily plodding on through the chapter, without 
the slightest sign of interest, or even of attention, 
on their listless faces. There is another class 
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not far off, where the teacher talks, and talks 
with some animation. He is a man, I know, who 
prepares carefully. He has a fluent style, and 
pours forth a continuous stream of exposition with 
no Httle ability; but he makes the mistake of 
keeping all the talking to himself. And though 
the children are interested at first, they get 
weary after a while of the incessant listening ; 
and their eye begins to wander, and the teacher 
finds their attention slipping away from him: 
But look at this class ! From beginning to end 
of the lesson, there is not a symptom of weariness 
about the little scholars. Every eye is fixed on 
the teacher; every tongue is ready with an 
answer ; and the boys have no feeling but regret, 
when the superintendent's bell rings to warn 
them to prepare for the closing of the school. 
Yes ; but this teacher is catechising with a dex- 
terity which experience and practice alone can 
confer ; he is setting the minds of the children to 
work, and they are working with him and under 
his direction : by a skilfully arranged system of 
questions and answers he is dj;p.wing out their 
powers, educating them, not simply communica- 
ting information; and so interpenetrating their 
minds with his instruction that they will never 
forget the conclusions which he has enabled 
them to grasp. I do not say that this catechising 
is easy. I know I have never found it so. Some 
old divine tells us : " Anybody can preach, but it 
takes a man to catechise.** And whether he be 
right or not, I am sure that the continuous 
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stream of talk is a far easier thing than the plan 
of question and answer, which leads you into the 
heart of a subject, and which necessitates two 
things — first, that you should be master of the 
subject yourself; and then, that you should be 
able to present it to the minds of others in such 
a way that they should be able to master it also. 
I would venture then to commend to our younger 
friends, if they have not already acquired it, the 
habit of instructing by the catechetical mode. I 
do not refer, of course, to mere questions and^ 
answers, but to a system of question and answer 
skilfully contrived to lead up to some important 
result, and to pin and fasten that result for ever 
in the catechumen's mind. 

III. My third subject is one on which we 
shall all be agreed — the importance, the almost 
absolute importance, of indivtdualisinff prayer. 
Every successful minister of the Gospel has been 
a man remarkable for prayer. And I suppose the 
same thing might be said of every successful 
Siyiday- school teacher. St. Paul appears to have 
borne in mind the special condition of the 
Churches which he had founded, and of the 
Churches in which he was interested. He was 
not one to pray in the gross, but one who prayed 
in detail. The Colossian, the Corinthian, the 
Galatian, the Ephesian Church — each had its 
special wants, and each had its place and its 
remembrance, as it passed in its turn before the 
great Apostle's mind, and was presented by him 
before the throne of grace. So, I believe, ought 
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it to be with us. I grant the difl&culty where 
there are hundreds to be remembered; but 
this is a difficulty which does not beset the 
Sunday-school teacher. His dozen children 
will not greatly tax his memory, or oppres- 
sively burden his heart. He knows each of 
them. Each stands out in his individuality 
before him. Each therefore may be the subject 
of really distinct suppHcation. And the whole 
class may well pass periodically in review, when 
the teacher aims to spread his work — ^with all its 
defects and infirniities, with all its encourage- 
ments and discouragements — ^before the Lord. 
You observe that I speak of individxialising 
prayer. Such prayer seems to me most im- 
portant. A man must surely be in earnest who 
specifies the things which he asks for others. 
Let there then be a minuteness of detail in the 
petitions which we offer. And let our work in 
this direction be systematic, the outgrowth of a 
steady impulse, and not the result of a fitful and 
irregular enthusiasm. 

It is not in us to command success, and most 
assuredly not in spiritual things. There the 
ultimate decision rests in higher hands than 
ours. As the wind bloweth where it listeth, so 
the sovereign Spirit of God works according to 
the good pleasure of His own will : touching this 
soul, passing by that; granting here and re- 
fusing there ; not deigning — though no doubt He 
moves in accordance with a righteous law — ^to 
give to us an account of His matters. Nor have 
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we a right to ask for an account. It is enough for 
the like of us that we be labourers together with 
God, whether with or without success. But it is 
pleasant to see an accompHshed result. And I 
think we may say that success is granted, for the 
most part, where the conditions of success have 
been complied with ; and I think I may say too, 
that, of those conditions, the three which we have 
been just considering stand not behind the fore- 
most rank for dignity and importance. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THOMAS DIDYMUS^AN EXAMPLE AND A 
WARNING TO TEACHERS. 

OUE age is one of keen inquiry. Every truth 
has, as it were, to give account of itself, 
before being allowed to pass on and take its 
position among the accredited beliefs of mankind ; 
and even things the most sacred are brought up 
unceremoniously to the bar of a searching and 
eager investigation. Of course, such an age has 
something to recommend it; for with all this 
sifting and testing, we shall surely be able to 
winnow the wheat from the chaff, to separate 
between the false and the true, and to find a 
solid foundation on which to build. But it is 
equally clear that there is also a counterpoise of 
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disadvantage, and that we run no little danger 
of losing the spirit of true Christian reverence. 
The mind which maintains a constant attitude 
of putting the question to all comers, is not 
unliely to suffer a considerable diminution of 
the grace of humility, and perhaps to arrive at 
last at the non-recognition of anything greater 
and higher than itself. 

Here, however, we are ; here our lot is cast, in 
the midst of this criticising generation ; and here 
our work is to be done. We cannot, if we would, 
set ourselves free from the tendencies of the 
time. Nor would it be right to attempt to do so. 
The man of the nineteenth century must not 
strive to feel and to act as if he belonged to the 
twelfth or thirteenth. But at the same time we 
must learn to discriminate. There are few 
human movements that have not a bad side and 
a good side; and it is the part of Christian 
wisdom to endeavour, God helping us, to sepa- 
rate between the precious and the vile; and 
whilst we yield ourselves thankfully to the ten- 
dency which carries us in the direction of the true 
and the pure, and the Christ-like, to be aware of 
and to resist to the uttermost of our power the 
current which would sweep us in the opposite 
direction. 

To suppose that young and thoughtful people, 
such as some of the readers of these pages may 
reasonably be presumed to be, will not be in- 
fluenced by this tide of mind, were simply idle. 
To suppose that they never have doubts and 
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difficulties, whether arising spontaneously in 
their own hearts, or injected by others, would be 
to show ourselves grossly ignorant of human 
nature. All who know the young know, better 
than this. It may then not be without its 
advantage, if we consider in this chapter our 
Lord's dealing with a man who, in some at least 
of the features of his character, and in some of 
his trials and dangers, may be taken as a fair 
representative of a very important and numerous 
class amongst us — the class of honest minds, 
struggling with intellectual difficulties on the 
subject of rehgion. 

The man to whom I allude is the Apostle 
Thomas. 

Now Thomas's character is very graphically put 
before us in the New Testament. The touches 
in the picture are few; but ev6ry one tells. In 
the first place, there was in the man- a deep love 
to the Lord, an entire devotedness to Him. 
When Christ announces His intention of return- 
ing to JudflBa, after the death of Lazarus, and all 
the disciples stand aghast at the idea, because 
they are convinced that their Master is rushing 
to certain destruction, Thomas alone breaks the 
ominous silence. It is Thomas who feels most 
strongly that life will be worth nothing to him, 
if Jesus be taken away. **Let us also go, that 
we may die with him." Shortly after, another 
feature in his character appears. In that last 
long conversation of our Lord with His disciples. 
He begins by telling them that He is about to 
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leave them ; and adds to the announcement the 
words : " Whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know." Here Thomas again interposes. He 
has a sort of dogged honesty, which will not 
allow him to imagine that he goes a step farther 
than he can see how to go ; he wiU not say that 
he understands, when he does not understand. 
And so, whilst the others perhaps are trying to 
persuade themselves that they comprehend the 
Lord's meaniQg, Thomas, being sure that he does 
not, exclaims in an almost complaining tone : 
**Lord, we know not whither thou goest, and 
how can we know the way?** We pass on a 
Httle farther, and we find Thomas overwhelmed 
with despondency, and detaching himself from 
all association with his fellow-disciples. It is 
after the crucifixion. Not so much the death of 
his Master, as the manner of it, seems to have 
struck down his hopes. The death he seems, 
judging from what he said just before the raising 
of Lazarus, to have contemplated with some 
calmness. But when the event actually took 
place, the humihation, the helplessness, the 
apparent desertion by God, the utter rejection by 
the. chosen people, drove him to despair ; and he 
wandered gloomily about, or shut himself up at 
home, avoiding the society of his fellows and 
even the religious assemblies in which they were 
wont to engage. These three strokes of the 
pencil place Thomas before our mind*8 eye. We 
see a man capable of a deep and passionate 
attachment to the person of Christ, and feeling 
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it; a man prone to doubt and hard of belief, 
requiring that everything be made perfectly plain 
to him before he is willing to accept it as part 
of his creed ; a man inclined to look on the dark 
side of things, to lean to the moat unfavourable 
interpretation ; and a man withal of a stubborn 
honesty of mind, not ready to express assent 
when he does not reaUy feel assent. Such was 
Thomas Didymus. 

His conduct after the resurrection was what 
we might perhaps have anticipated. Brooding 
over his troubles^; racking his brains, and tor- 
turing his heart with the painful perplexities 
into which late events had cast him; slinking 
sullenly out of the way of his companions, he 
misses, as he deserves, the view of the risen Lord 
which was vouchsafed to them, and the blessing 
which accompanied it. When he next meets 
with the Apostles, they burst out into the 
unanimous and joyful exclamation, "We have 
seen the Lord 1" Ten men say this, ten good men 
and true ; old comrades of his, whose worth and 
truthfulness he knew, and to whose sound 
practical sense he was no stranger. Was it likely 
that they could be mistaken about a matter of 
fact ? With eyes to see with, and ears to hear 
with, and hands to handle with ; and with all 
their prepossessions inclining them to disbelieve 
in a resurrection, could it be supposed that 
these disciples were deluded and deceived about 
such a matter as this ? It was not at all 
probable. Yet Thomas obstinately resists their 

5 
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accumulated and unvarying testimony. He 
wishes that he could believe, he says ; but he 
cannot. He shakes his head as they argue, 
expostulate, perhaps rebuke and chide. Unlikely 
as they deem it, they may have been mistaken. 
At all events, he must see for himself, as they 
have seen for themselves. He cannot go upon 
mere testimony. He wants the evidence of his 
senses — ^his own senses, not theirs ; as they have 
had the evidence of their senses. "Except I 
shaU see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe." 
Now this evidence of the senses was what, in 
this case, could be given, and was given ; but I 
think we can all see plaioly enough that Thomas 
was wrong in demanding it. There was some- 
thing about the Apostle perilously approaching the 
spirit of the Jews, who ** demanded a sign.*' His 
love for Christ anchored him ; his honesty of mind 
was a safeguard to him. But he was on the very 
outposts and confines of extreme spiritual danger. 
It was presumptuous to set his doubts, his gloomy 
suspicions, above the judgment and practical 
observation of his ten companions. He would 
have been convinced in another matter by their 
united testimony ; why not in this ? It was more 
presumptuous still to demand, as he did in effect 
demand, that God should raise the amount of 
His evidence to the height of His creature's incre- 
dulity. And his language betrays that the 
fiddling, *' I do not choose to believe," was rapidly 
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taking the place of the more excusable feeling, 
** I wish I could believe ; I would gladly believe, 
but I cannot, the evidence still seems to me in- 
sufi&cient." 

It is just in the peril of this transition that the 
chief importance of the history of Thomas, as a 
warning to us, appears to consist. A certain 
wariness in admitting statements or theories 
which claim admission, a certain probing of 
matters to the bottom, is not inconsistent with 
the wisdom of the Christian character. ** Prove 
all things'* is a scriptural precept. To some 
minds, to do so is an absolute necessity. But 
tha duty has its limits ; and the tendency must 
be carefully watched and guarded. You may 
allow yourself to demand more than you have 
any right to demand. This is what Thomas did. 
And thus, through the pride of incredulity, a habit 
. of mind may be engendered which will close the 
soul most effectually to the entrance of Divine 
light, and to all the comfort, and healing, and 
strength which it brings. 

But let us notice how tenderly Thomas is dealt 
with. Had he a right to demand this evidence ? 
Of course not. Who was he that he should 
dictate to God the terms on which he would 
consent to beheve? And who was he, that he 
should refuse to act upon testimony, when all the 
rest of the world was obliged to accept it ? He is 
on the brink of pride, self-will, obstinate unbehef. 
But the Saviour graciously interposed to rescue 
his disciple.- What Thomas asked^ for was 

5* 
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With regard to many other things, they may be 
seen through, and they ought to be seen through. 
Many difficulties are only like hobgoblins seen in 
the twilight, magnified into horror by our fears, 
and the thickening gloom. But this inquiry, 
which is no more than obedience to the apostolic 
precept above quoted, is very different from the 
cultivation of a spirit of doubt. Than this nothing 
can be more deadly ; even to lapse into doubt is 
a peril we should greatly dread. To creatures 
situated as we are in the childhood of an eternal 
existence, nothing can be so suitable as a childlike 
spirit. To this spirit the promise is made: ** If 
a man's will be to do God's vdll, he. shall know of 
the doctrine." For this spirit our Saviour gave 
thanks: "I thank thee, 0. Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes." 



CHAPTER Vn. 



THE TEACHER NOT AN ISOLATED WORKER, 
BUT THE' MEMBER OF A BODY. 

T KK periodical transference of children from 
a lower class to a •higher is oftentimes a trial 
to the Sunday-school teacher. He has tended 
his little plants carefully; has watched their 
growth; has endeavoured to screen them from 
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evil ififluences ; and just when he fanoies that he 
detects in them the putting forth of leaf and bud, 
and the distant promise of fruit, they are taken 
up and removed to another soil, and committed 
to other hands. It is true their vacant places 
will be supplied; but some time must elapse 
before he will be quite reconciled to the change, 
before he will cease to feel the absence of those 
whom he has learned to love by the process of 
endeavouring, to benefit. 

Well, the inconvenience is unavoidable, of 
course. These changes must take place. The 
school could hardly be kept in a healthy con- 
dition, without the action of a constant upward 
movement ; without the current flowing, as time 
goes on, in the direction of the "Bible class,'* or 
whatever it is called, into which the scholars 
are ultimately to be absorbed. This considera- 
tion will be enough to silence complaints. 
But let us examine the matter a little more 
closely. Some thoughts may be suggested by 
the examination, which shall be found useful 
and encouraging to us. 

Christianity brings out into very decided pro- 
minence the importance of the individual. We 
may occupy no very lofty position in the eyes of 
the world, indeed we may seem to be mere units 
lost in a gigantic whole; still our religion 
teaches us to remember that each of us is dowered 
with the priceless heritage of an immortal soul, 
and stands in a relation of some kind or other to 
the God who made him. When we realise 
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this, we realise the value, the preciousness, 
of the individuah But Christianity brings 
out another thought too ; it represents the 
individual as an integral part of a community, 
with the interests of which he is intimately 
associated and bound up ; and thus the man in 
whom the spiritual life has begun, and who is a 
Christian in the true sense of the word, is con- 
scious of a twofold responsibility, the one relating 
to himself j the other relating to the body to 
which he belongs. I suppose that in some cases 
the sense of personal responsibility is the first to 
be awakened in the human breast. We are 
compelled to enter into the question of the relation 
in which we stand to God, and to get the 
question settled ; and then, when the tumult of 
feeling is a little calmed, there opens upon us the 
thought of having ent'ered into a new region 
involving relationships and duties towards per- 
sons who are similarly situated to ourselves. In 
other cases the method of mental procedure would 
seem to be different. The man finds himself in 
a certain position : he is called a Christian, he is 
supposed to be a Christian, he is certainly sur- 
rounded by Christian privileges. For a tim,e he 
has taken these things as a matter of course, and 
thought but little about them. But somehow he 
has been drawn to ask himself what this position 
of his means, what duties it implies, what res- 
ponsibilities it involves, how he can manage to 
bring himself into living accordance with the 
condition in which he is placed and the name 
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which he bears ; and thus from a realisation of 
the Christian standing he has been led on to a 
reaUsation of personal responsibihty. But in 
both cases (and this is the point on which I wish 
especially to insist) there has been attained to, 
by whatever method, a combination of two things 
— the consciousness of the importance attaching 
to the individual, and the consciousness of the 
duty attaching to membership in a brotherhood. 

Now it seems to me to be essential to the 
perfection of the Christian character, to keep the 
former of these two feelings, on consciousnesses, 
subordinate to the latter. I quite grant that there 
are certain states of mind in which you yourself, 
your own salvation, your own relation to the 
Supreme Being, are, and perhaps must be, the 
all-absorbing topics of the time. But this state is 
merely transitional, and 6ught not to' be rested in. 
It is an inferior stage of the Divine life, from 
which we should pass out as quickly as possible, 
in order to lose self in God, or, in other words, in 
order to realise our position ks part and parcel 
of a mighty scheme, adjusted for and working to 
a mighty end. The individualidng feeling, if I 
may call it so, will lead to a strong sense of duty, 
and to an improvement of all personal advantages 
and to a cultivation of all personal talents ; and 
this, subordinated to a sense of corporate respon- 
sibility, and to the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
results from it, will do much to constitute a 
noble-minded and useful Christian worker. 

Consider then the effects of this subordination, 
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without which your sense of personal responsi- 
bility would be apt to degenerate into self- 
assertion, or eccentricity, or the pride of isolated 
and independent labour. 

In the first place, you will be satisfied to 
occupy the place assigned you. It may not be 
quite what you would have selected for yourself, 
if you had had to choose. StUl you sacrifice your 
own preferences, and you do so cheerfully ; for 
your great object is to secure, as far as you may, 
the success of the whole undertaking, not to 
gratify your own inclinations. 

Then, being in your post, you will do your work 
thoroiLghly, No man is worthy much who will not 
work for the work's sake. I often think of the 
builders of the old cathedrals. It is said that 
they were unknown men ; at least, men who cared 
not that their names should be remembered, 
and who left no record of themselves beyond 
their work. They travelled from land to land, 
planning these beautiful structures, or completing 
the plans of others. It was nothing to them to 
be* talked about; it was much to them to be 
honest and true workers for God and man. And 
so they wrought their heart into the stone. Now- 
a-days we want a trumpet blown before us. 
Newspaper paragraphs, platform commendations, 
mutual admiration and felicitation, and con- 
gratulation, complimentary speeches, and general 
patting on the back ; how should we get on 
without such things ? But these silent workers 
dispensed with them. It was enough for them 
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to labour. The head that contrived, the ounning 
hand that executed, would moulder in the grave ; 
why should they be remembered ? But the work 
would, live on, and would delight men's eyes, and 
would raise men's thoughts to heaven. And so 
they toiled, these unknown men, lavishing 
everywhere the rich treasures of their thought 
and skill, doing everything in the singleness of 
their heart, not with eye-service, but as loving 
their work, and as courting and only caring for 
the approbation of God. Well will it be for us, 
if our spirit be like theirs I 

Then your work will be thorough for another 
reason, because you do not know how much 
depends upon it. Oftentimes we hear of a fearful 
railway accident ; and if it could be traced to its 
cause it would be discovered that some one had 
failed in his duty. A piece of the mechanism 
gave way, and death and destruction were the 
result. ** Accidental,'* says the world. Nay, not 
so. That bit of iron was carelessly wrought by 
the unknown man who took it in hand. He said 
to himself : ** Oh, it's of no great importance ; I 
will not take much trouble ; no one will find me 
out ; I dare say the thing will do well enough." 
And so his work was done imperfectly. And the 
thing did well enough for a time. Days, months, 
and years passed by, and no harm followed from 
his carelessness. But when there came an 
unusual strain, a pressure out of the ordinary, 
what ought to have borne the stress gave way ; 
and we see the issue. 
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You will be content to labour in the trench, 
for others to build after you. Not the least 
important workmen are those who lay the 
foundation. I am not sure that they get so 
much praise, but I am sure that they are most 
important and useful. Build your house upon 
the sand, without preparation, without, trouble, 
without foundation ; and see what it will come 
to 1 Build your house upon the rock, and you 
may feel comfortable about it. But your rock 
requires drilling, and boring, and much labour 
to be done by some one, before you can erect 
your superstructure upon it. 

You will be thankful for small success, and 
encouraged by it. Let me mention here an anec- 
dote which I heard some time ago. There was 
a minister of the Gospel once, a true preacher, 
a faithful, loving man, whose ministry was sup- 
posed to be exceedingly unsuccessful. After 
twenty years' labour, he was known to have 
brought only one soul to Christ. So said his 
congregation. Poor worker in the trench 1 his 
toil was not seen by men, but the eye of God 
rested upon it. To him one day came a deputa- 
tion from his people, representing to him, respect- 
fully enough, that inasmuch as God had not seen 
fit to bless his labours among them, it were better 
for him to remove to another sphere. They said 
that he had only been instrumental in the con- 
version of one sinner. He might do more else- 
where. " What do you say ? " said he. ** Have 
I really brought one sinner to Christ ?** ** Yes,** 
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was the reply ; ** one, but only one." ** Thank 
God!" cried he, "for that, Thank God! I 
have brought one soul to Christ. Now for twenty 
years' more labour among you, God sparing me. 
Perhaps I may be the honoured instrument of 
bringing two." 

You will be contented that another should be 
conspicuous, and you cast into the shade. You 
aim, of course, at the highest good of the children. 
To instruct them, you feel, is much ; to sow seeds 
of Divine truth in their minds, which may 
germinate and bear fruit by-and-by. But much 
more is it to lead them, God helping you, to 
know, and love, and serve, and imitate the Lord 
Jesus Christ. With anything short of this, you 
will not really rest satisfied. And yet if you can 
only prepare the way for this, and another teaclier 
accomplish it, you will be thankful. You are both 
working together for Christ's glory in the salvation 
of these little ones ; what matters it, you will 
think, if you lay the train and he fires it ? 

You will remember also that an advantageous 
result sometimes follows from a new presentation 
of Divine truth. When I was a boy and a 
cricketer, I observed that occasionally some of 
our antagonist batsmen became so accustomed to 
what we called the ** style " of our bowlers, that it 
was impossible to get them out. Under these 
circumstances, it was our policy to change the 
bowler, to put in perhaps an inferior player, 
whose "style" was different; and then the 
wickets went down, because our adversai^y was 
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taken by surprise. Since those days I have seen 
something of the kind in spiritual things. Take 
a preacher for instance, who has been some years 
with his people. The unconverted members of 
his congregation are so accustomed to him now, 
that his appeals and warnings have lost their 
effect. They know instinctively how he will put 
the case; they know by what avenues he will 
attempt to approach them ; and they are on their 
guard. They have learned how to parry his 
attacks : in other words, they have become, by 
long habit of hearing the man, so accustomed to 
his style of presenting God's truth, that they can 
summon up at any moment* their powers of 
moral resistance, and render all his endeavours 
to reach their consciences absolutely fruitless. 
Now change the preacher ; put in a man, inferior 
perhaps, in his place — a man whose method is 
different from his ; and it may be that he will be 
able, by the very force of that new method, to 
accomplish what his predecessor was incompetent 
to effect. And I do not know why a somewhat 
similar advantage should not follow in the case 
of children, when they are subjected to a mode 
of presenting Divine truth, different to that to 
which they have been habituated. I am .no ad- 
vocate of course for unreasonably rapid changes. 
Time is required for instruction to soak in, and 
for influence to do its work. I merely mean 
that change may possibly be advantageous, maj^ 
possibly be the means of bringing home to the 
children's hearts, known, but unrealised truth ; 
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and that, without failure of ability, or painstaking, 
or spirituahty, or earnestness, on the part of the 
teacher who has previously had them in hand. 

Such good results, I venture to think, will 
flow from the subordination of self to the inte- 
rests of the community of which we are members, 
to the success of the whole work in which we are 
engaged. There are, of course, irregular and 
eccentric Christians, who must carry on the 
great warfare guerilla-fashion, or not carry it on 
at all. We are under no necessity of despising 
them or undervaluing their services. But, afber 
aU, the main strength of the army consists in 
the phalanx of soHd, steady fighters who are 
content to submit to orders, to stand where they 
are placed, to do what they are bid, to merge their 
own individual preferences and inclinations in 
any scheme which is contrived for the well-being 
of the whole body, and for the success of the 
main enterprise. Such men have the feeling of 
personal responsibility, which leads to their 
filling the post in which they are put; and 
combined with it they have that higher spirit of 
sacrifice, which regards self as nothing, when 
compared with the honour of Christ and the 
interests of His church. They are ** content to 
fill a httle space, if Christ be glorified.'* Nor do 
I find that our Lord intends His spiritual work 
to be done by isolated and independent workers. 
He proceeds rather by the rule of co-operation. 
He Himself quotes the proverb, ** one soweth 
and another reapeth ;*' as if it were as applicable 
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to the Kingdom of heaven as it is to the Kingdom 
of nature ; and no doubt this is the plan upon 
which He proceeds. I may prefer ** sowing,'* or 
I may prefer ** reaping;" but He, the Great 
Master, apportions to me as He judges best, and 
wiU not let' me do both. Some other man shall 
share in the work, and contribute to its success. 
It shall not be all mine. I must be a labourer 
together with others, as well as a labourer to- 
gefher with God. ^ 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

SOME REFLEX BENEFITS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

• » 

TEACHING. 

I SUPPOSE that none have ever devoted them- 
selves honestly to Sunday-school teaching, 
without reaping a considerable amount of 
personal benefit from the work ; and it may be 
worth our while to devote a chapter to the 
investigation of the causes of this benefit, and 
of the particular forms and shapes which it is 
likely to assume. 

To begin then at the lowest point ; the 
attempt to impart instruction to others gives us 
ourselves a firmer grasp of the subject with 
which we are dealing. There can be no question, 
I think, that there is a certain aiiiount of indolence 
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in the human mind, which it needs the stimulus 
of necessity, or something like necessity, to 
overcome. Most of us have at times felt disposed 
to take for granted, after a little study and medi- 
tation, that we were in full possession of the 
facts of the case ; that we had seen our way 
through all the intricacies of the question; that 
we had put our hand upon the centre of the 
position, and thus laid the whole mass of detail 
under subjection and control: when some un- 
foreseen circumstance has brought our accuracy 
to the test, and displayed, to our confusion, 
that we had built upon an unsound foundation ; 
that we were leaning upon a reed which did not 
only not support, but which, when it gave way, 
entered into and pierced our hand. Now there 
is no surer means of trying the accuracy of 
our own knowledge, and the strength and firm- 
ness of our own mental grip, than the endeavour 
to impart information to others. If you would 
he taught, teach — ^is a rule of almost universal 
application. Strive to impress upon other 
minds ycmr own ideas, and you will soon ascer- 
tain how far you are or are not master of them 
yourself. 

And if this rule applies to communications 
between persons of the same or nearly the same 
intellectual status, it applies with especial force 
to the case in which the teacher is an adult and 
the taught is a child. Of course, it is possible 
to " scamp " our work in a Sunday-school class, 
as well as elsewhere. We may slur over diffi- 
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culties. We may conceal our ignorance by 
a mist of words. We may parry the in- 
genuous but searching questions asked by 
some of the little ones. We may wander away 
from the main issue. But on the supposition 
that we are conscientious teachers, anxious to 
give the children a clear insight into a difficult 
subject, we can only accomplish that end by 
having a perfect mastery ourselves of the truths 
which we wish to present to their minds. We 
must know our own way through every step of 
the maze, if we wish to lead their young feet after 
us. This necessity, I say, is a great intellec- 
tual advantage to the teacher ; he cannot afford 
to be loosely and imperfectly acquainted with a 
subject, if he has to impart the knowledge of it 
to children. The attempt to explain to them 
shows us where we are ourselves defective ; shows 
us where our grasp is feeble, and our perception 
confused ; and sets us upon that most profitable 
task of probing our knowledge to the bottom, 
and making sure that there is nothing superficial 
and deceptive about it. 

Perhaps also there is an advantage to be 
derived in this direction from our having to meet 
the natural demand of the child's mind for 
reality. We grown-up people acquire the habit 
(the thing, it may be, is unavoidable) of using 
religious language pretty much as the mathe- 
matician uses his algebraic symbols. These 
mysterious characters of his stand for and re- 
present certain entities ; but in the diverse play 
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of them, in the endless combinations through 
which the dexterous operator causes them to pass, 
he loses sight, to a certain extent, of the solid 
realities which underlie the symbols, and is prin- 
cipally concerned with seeing that the symbols 
occupy a right relation to each other. Is it not 
so with religion ? There are certain technical 
terms, terms which we cannot afford to dispense 
with, terms which are as important to us as his 
symbols are to the algebraist, terms such as 
"justification," " sanctification,'' "atonement," 
*' conversion," and the like, which we are in some 
danger of manit)ulating until we lose a true sense 
of the great reality which each of them represents. 
The word gets worn hard by the constant passing 
and re-passing of the intellect over it. It be- 
comes, or it runs some risk of becoming, a barren 
and unfruitful soil. And here it is, I think, that 
you are greatly benefited by thf endeavour to 
explain these terms to a mind which stands at a 
lower level than your own. The mind of the 
adult, habituated like yourself to this exchange 
of counters, does not demand of you that you 
should direct your attention to the underlying 
meaning. The mind of the child does. You 
feel, for instance, that it would be hopeless to 
talk to your little scholar about ** How a man can 
be justified before God." No man of sense and 
perception would do such a thing. He would 
word his teaching differently. He would say that 
the question was, " How God, being such as He 
is, holy and just, can treat a man who has sinned 
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as if he had not sinned, and yet remain true to 
Himself," And the very dealing with the matter 
in such a manner, so as to bring it down to the 
level of a child's mind, would of necessity break 
the teacher away from the perilous hold of reli- 
gious conventionalism, and draw him amongst 
the solid and fundamental realities of the faith. 
No small advantage this, unless I am greatly 
mistaken. 

Another advantage of the instructor of children 
is this, that the endeavour to accommodate him- 
self to the workings of these guileless human 
hearts gives him a valuable insight into human 
nature. Children are like glass beehives, in which 
we can contemplate, if we choose, what the busy 
little community is about ; they are like the 
skeleton clocks we sometimes see, which i^ot only 
tell us the hour and the minute, but also give us 
the opportunity of ascertaining the internal 
process by which they have arrived at their 
conclusion about the time of day. Which of us 
has not learnt much about himself from children, 
and from his dealings with children ? One of the 
most striking lessons I ever received about the 
real workings of an unconverted human heart was 
from the prayer of a child which came under my 
notice a few years ago. She belonged to a school 
which was blessed with a godly schoolmistress, 
who had consecrated high gifts of brain and 
heart to the one work of educating the young 
and leading them to Christ. In the town an 
annual fair was held, the influences of which 

6* 
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were supposed to be unusually detrimental to the 
growing girls of the school ; and from this fair the 
mistress ever made it her most earnest endeavour 
to divert their steps. Once, as the annual 
Carnival was drawing nigh, she spoke with much 
earnestness about the necessity of a change of 
heart, of a renewal of nature, before we could love 
aijd serve God ; and pressed upon her young 
charge the deep necessity of seeking that blessing, 
if they were not already in possession of it ; and 
her earnestness and affection, and solemnity of 
manner made a great impression upon her 
hearers, and amongst them upon the girl of 
whom I speak. But what was . the girl to do ? 
She was persuaded of the importance of spiritual 
religion ; but at the same time she had made up 
her mind to go to the fair, and she could not bring 
herself to consent to relinquish the pleasure she 
had promised herself. Well, in order, as she 
thought, to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
inclination and conscience, she prayed — (she was 
overheard uttering the words) — she prayed with 
. all sincerity and earnestness some such prayer as 
this : " God, give me a new heart, .renew a 
right spirit with me : but oh I not until after the 
fair.'* Possibly we may smile at this ; but it is 
sad enough, when we come to think of it. And 
certainly it is an exact counterpart of the 
thoughts of the heart of the lyiconverted man. 
The girl's prayer shows the working of the ma- 
chine, with the outer covering removed. All 
anconverted men desire to become spiritual men 
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before they die ; to be made fit for heaven, when 
it is time to pass from earth ; all look forward to 
repent and turn to the Lord some day : but like 
the scholar whose story I have told, they wish 
the great spiritual change to be postponed until 
** a more convenient season," until they have had 
their fill of the gratifications which the present 
passing scene affords. 

So the child's heart represents to us the man's 
heart. Looking into the openness of the one, 
we are better able to penetrate the intricacies of 
the other. And the teaching of a Sunday-school 
class, to one who enters into the children's 
feelings, and is careful not to move in one orbit 
of thought whilst they are moving in another, 
may be very helpful indeed to us in the matter 
of self-knowledge. 

Yet again: the patience, the forbearance 
required for a successful teacher, his quiet 
perseverance through many discouragements, 
his waiting for results, may well be very touching 
reminders to us of the manner in which our 
Great Teacher, the Lord Jesus, by His Spirit, 
deals with ourselves. Sometimes we are greatly 
worried ; we have laboured hard, we have laboured 
long, and some of the children, perhaps one espe- 
cially, seem to defy all our efforts, and to have 
power to bring our work with the others to no- 
thing. Listruotion falls upon deaf ears ; warnings, 
expostulations, entreaties, all go for nothing. 
We are inclined to throw up our work in despair. 
But may not that very child be a blessing to us ? 
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May it not be said to us, " See there a lively 
picture of yourself in your relation to your 
heavenly Father I Has none of his instruction 
been wasted upon you ? Yea, even now, are you 
never discontented, fretful, wilful, impatient of 
His leading, seeking your own things rather than 
the things vfhich are Jesus Christ's ? Is there 
not something in that child which reminds you 
of yourself ? Yes, there is. Be profited then by 
the reminder ; and in the gentleness, the tender- 
ness, the patience, the unfailing, unalterable, love 
with which your God has dealt with you, and 
is dealing with you now, find your motive for 
perseverance in your work, for enduring even 
unto the end." " Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.'* 

And if we pass on to a higher region of 
thought, we cannot doubt that the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself rewards, in this life, every true 
endeavour to advance His glory amongst men. 
He said to His disciples, when announcing to 
them losses which they would have to undergo, 
that they should have a thousandfold more in 
this present life. And all the experience of His 
servants testifies, that quite independently of the 
glow of an approving conscience, labour for 
Christ brings about a fresh manifestation of 
Christ to the soul. He Whom we speak of to 
others makes Himself more precious to ourselves ; 
He warms and kindles the heart that attempts to 
bring others to the knowledge of the truth ; He 
causes, by a direct influence of His own, that 
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every act of true instruction should be a step of 
spiritual advancement to ourselves. I see natural 
reasons then, such as I have endeavoured to 
point out, why we should receive real and solid 
advantage to ourselves, in the work of religious 
teaching; but I see supernatural reasons also. 
To the faithful worker, busily, conscientiously, 
lovingly employed in winning souls to Christ, in 
building up those already won, in patient dealing 
with the waywardness of the human will and the 
selfishness of the human heart, the Spirit Himself 
shall come, in unseen ways and by unknown 
channels pouring in the streams of His enlighten- 
ment and imparting the strength of His joy, and 
raising the soul through successive stages of glory 
up to the image of the glorified Lord. " He ^hat 
watereth shall be watered also himself." 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE TEACHER A ''FISHER OF MEN,'' AND 
SOME LESSONS TAUGHT HIM BY THE 
SEA OF GALILEE, 

FISHEB, Sower, Builder, Shepherd — such, 
according to Holy Scripture, is the spiritual 
worker ; and each successive title supplies a fresh 
point of view from which he can contemplate the 
privileges and responsibilities of his occupation. 
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Let US take the first for our present theme, and 
consider it in the light of two well-known Scrip- 
ture narratives. 

The crowd had dispersed. It had been a very 
large one, so large in fact that the people pressed 
inconveniently upon the Saviour, and He was 
compelled to make a pulpit of the deck of a 
fishing-boat, and to address them from the eleva- 
tion thus afforded. It had been a striking scene. 
Above was the calm blue of the Syrian sky. If 
you looked round you would see the circle of the 
Galilean hills, the placid water of the lake, the 
fine white sand of the shore, and the fragrant 
and flowering shrubs growing down to the very 
water's edge ; and then the silent crowd ranged 
on the side of the hill, seated or standing, each 
with eye fixed on the speaker ; and that speaker, 
the Prophet of Galilee, pouring out words which 
searched to the very heart's core of every ohe 
who heard Him. Such had been the scene ; but 
it was melting away. The crowd had broken 
up; and now in twos and threes, or in larger 
groups, the people who composed it were begin- 
ning to return, — most of them with thoughtful 
looks, — to the villages and towns of the neigh- 
bourhood. Yes, the net of the kingdom had 
been cast abroad. Had the great Fisherman 
brought any fish to land? 

It may be that the sons of Zebedee and the 
son of Jonas were asking themselves some such 
questions, when the voice of the Saviour is heard 
again. Now He bids them push out into the 
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deeper water and let down their nets for a 
draught. They are at first a little indisposed to 
comply. They have had an unsuccessful night's 
toil, and it seems that they can only expect a 
repetition of their disappointment. Neverthe- 
less, it is Jesus who commands, and they obey. 
You remember the result. Expecting to be un- 
successful, they achieve an unusual success. 
They enclose a great multitude of fishes, and 
their net breaks. But they *grasp something 
beyond the material success. . Hitherto, as I 
* suppose, these men had had a very imperfect 
understanding of the real character of Christ. 
Partaking of the misconceptions of their fellow- 
countrymen, they had been attracted to the 
Saviour by the announcement of the Baptist that 
Jesus was "the Lamb of (jod, which taketh away 
the sin of the world." They felt, in a dim sort 
of way, that Jesus could do something for them 
which no one else was able to do ; but they 
regarded Him in the first instance as only a 
prophet sent from God, a man, a mere man ; but 
a man marvellously, perhaps supematuraUy, 
endowed. Now, another view of Jesus flashes 
in upon their minds. Probably even at this 
moment they did not understand Him to be the 
Son of God, in the sense in which you and I use 
the term; but it is obvious that they regarded 
their proximity to Jesus as bringing them into a 
proximity to Deity which they never experienced 
before. If we take Peter as the spokesman of 
the others, we see that they felt themselves in the 
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presence of God, and that they were in conse- 
quence filled with dismay. A sense of sinfulness 
overwhelmed them. From this sinfulness they 
wished to escape ; but yet they felt themselves 
unworthy to stand before Christ. The intoler- 
able radiance of His purity rebuked and con- 
founded their darkness; and their distressed, 
perplexed, bewildered, yet honest state of mind 
found its expression in the exclamation of Simon 
Peter as he fell down at the feet of Christ, 
** Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, Lord." 
Jesus did not depart : He answered the wish of* 
the disciple's heart, rather than the words of the 
disciple's mouth. He comforted him with His 
^^ Fear not;'' and then gave him and the others 
His injunction and promise, " From henceforth 
thou shalt catch men/' 

I notice here a commission based upon a 
sense of pardoned sin, as well as upon a direct 
command of Christ. The same thing is observ- 
able in the case of the prophet Isaiah. The first 
effect of the heavenly vision, which he saw in 
the temple, was to fill him with horror at the 
contemplation of his own sinfulness. Then he 
makes no offer to do any work for the Lord. 
But when the live coal from off the altar has 
touched his lips, and he is assured that his 
iniquity is taken away, and his sin purged, we 
see hiTn starting forward and eagerly at the 
Divine summons; we hear him cry, "Here am 
I — send me.'* And I think we may say that we 
have here indicated to us one qualification of the 
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sucoessfol spiritual fisher. Let him feel that, 
though he has naturally shrunk from the presence 
of Christ, owiilg to the sense of realised sin, 
yet Christ hath mercifully brought him near to 
Himself; let him assure himself that Christ hath 
appointed him to engage in this particular work : 
and he shall go forth prepared, and quahfied to 
catch men. I notice another thing, that our 
success depends upon our having Jesus with us. 
Without Him we toil, and are disappointed; 
circumstances seem all against us. The winds are 
contrary ; the waters are barren. We sweep the 
stream, and not a fin is to be seen. We take 
nothing. But let Him come, and stand by, ajid 
guide us ; and then we shall hardly be able to 
draw our net in for the multitude of fishes which 
we have enclosed. 

And now we advance some three years and a 
half. During that period the fishermen called to 
be fishers of men have been plying their spiritual 
vocation, with greater or less result. They have 
preached the Gospel of the kingdom throughout 
the land: and have encountered the usual fate 
of the heralds of salvation ; they have been 
rejected by some, they have been welcomed and 
believed in by others. Then came the terrible 
trial of their Master's crucifixion. For this 
event, in spite of all the intimations they had 
received, they were not really prepared ; and the 
death of Christ, a death too .under such dis- 
tressing, humihating circumstances, not only 
broke down their nerve, but destroyed their hope. 
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They trusted that it had been He that should 
have redeemed Israel, and now they find that 
they have been entirely deceived. The trial, 
however, is over now. They are assured of their 
Master's resurrection. They have seen Him, 
have handled Him, have spoken to Him and 
heard Him converse ; and they have gone 
back peacefully and trustfully to their old occu- 
pation on the old, well-known lake, waiting until 
the time shall come, and He shall sumnlon them 
forth to the task of evangelising the world. 

It is the grey dawn of early morning. Objects 
are scarcely distinguishable yet. All through the 
night the disciples have been fishing over the 
lake, but they have been unsuccessful. They 
have' caught nothing. Do they remember what 
happened when they were first called, formally, 
to the discipleship ? The locality and the 
circumstances are the same, and everything 
around them speaks of the great event which 
gave direction to the whole of their subsequent 
lives. They can hardly have forgotten it ; their 
disappointment now, must recal their disappoint- 
ment then: and the thoughts of every one of 
them, though they may not speak about them to 
each other, must be turning to Jesus, and to the 
time when He drew them into such intimate 
communion and fellowship with Himself. Yet, 
as He stands on the shore, and addresses them, 
sending His voice across the waters, they do 
not know Him. But when, at the command 
of this seeming stranger, they cast their net on 
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the right side of the ship, and are scarcely able 
to draw it for the multitude of fishes, they 
recognise their Divine Master. The old lesson 
breaks into their mind again — With Christ every- 
thing, vdthout Christ nothing. And they hasten, 
joyfully, yet in a kind of awe-stricken way, 
characteristic of their intercourse with Him 
after the resurrection, to the shore. Let me 
give the remainder of the narrative in the words 
of the evangehst. ** As soon then as they were 
come to .land, they saw a fire of coals there, and 
fish laid thereon, and bread. Jesus saith unto 
them. Bring of the fish which ye have now 
caught. Simon Peter went up, and drew the net 
to land full of great fishes, an hundred and fifty 
and three, and for all there was so many yet was 
not the net broken. Jesus saith unto them, 
Come and dine. And none of the disciples durst 
ask Him, Who art thou? knowing that it was 
the Lord. Jesus then cometh, and taketh bread, 
and giveth them, and fish likewise.'* 

Now what are we taught by the symbolism of 
this remarkable narrative ? Certainly, the lesson 
which has been alluded to above, that the spiritual 
fisherman is entirely dependent for success on the 
presence of his Divine Lord and Master. Let 
Christ be absent, and he accomplishes nothing. 
Let Christ be by his side, and the most unex- 
pected, the most marvellous successes will be 
achieved. A simple lesson this, and obvious ; but 
an important one. Do we not all require it? 
There are two states of mind which, as spiritual 
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workers we axe called upon most carefully to 
avoid : on the one side, a fanatical presumption, 
which leaves everything (as it asserts) to the power 
of the spirit, and despises human effort ; on the 
other side, a self-dependence, a self-reliance, which, 
whatever it may profess, really looks to man 
alone to accomplish the work of God. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear of preachers getting up 
into the pulpit after some ten minutes' meditation, 
scarcely even knowing what they are going to say ; 
and these men fancy that they honour the spirit 
of God. Sunday-school teachers occasionally fall 
into the same fatal mistake, and will sit down 
before a class, trusting to the inspiration of the 
moment, producing old corrupt manna, whereas 
it ought to have been gathered fresh for the 
consumption of the people of Christ. There 
you have one extreme. The other you have, 
when teachers, preachers, workers of all kinds, 
trust virtually to human agency alone, irrespec- 
tive of supernatural aid ; think that study, 
energy, learning, administrative power, prepara- 
tion, the gift of speech, and the glow of feeling 
and the gush of affection, will carry all bdfore 
them, sweep down the strongholds of Satan, and 
set up, unassisted from above, the walls of the 
Eternal City. Between these two extremes let us 
ever wend our cautious way. These fisherm^, 
during that eventful night, had put forth all 
their powers, and had done all that men could do. 
They had drawn upon their experience ; they had 
exercised patience; they had used their know- 
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ledge of the lake, and their knowledge of the 
habits and instincts of the creatures they sought. 
But it was all to no avail till Christ stoo4 by 
them. Even then He did not supersede their 
efforts, but crowned them with success. So with 
us. As spiritual fishers, we must study the 
nature of the ** men" we hope to *' catch :** must 
ascertain the best places, the best ways, the best 
methods of approach ; must wait for oppor- 
tunities, and exercise "long patience," and yet 
after all, and with it all, look eagerly for the 
presence and assistance of Christ Himself. 

Well : that lesson we gather certainly. Perhaps 
there is yet another. In the former of the two 
narratives which we have been considering, it is 
observable that the net begins to break; and some 
fish, as we may suppose, take the opportunity of 
escaping ; whereas in this narrative it is expressly 
said, ** For all there were so many, yet was*not 
the net broken." Do not the two statements 
complete each other, and supply the spiritual 
fisherman with just the instruction as to the 
results of his work, and with just the encourage- 
ment, which he requires ? The first teaches him 
that when he casts his net he will enclose good 
and bad, and his most strenuous efforts may not 
be able to prevent some from escaping. From 
the other he learns that no purpose of God 
concerning His Church will be frustrated. All 
that are given to Christ of His Father shall come 
to Him; and of the "great fishes," with their 
known and specified number, not one shall be 
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lost tKrough any imperfection in the encom- 
passing and enclosing net. 

Yet again : from that mysterious repast on the 
shore, we may be intended to learn that the 
Saviour has the means, outside of all known and 
recognised instrumentality, of gathering His 
people to Himself. The disciples bring fish to 
the land ; but they find other fi^sh already there. 
And undoubtedly we are intended to learn, that 
when the labours of the spiritual worker are over, 
and he has come, with the results of his toil to 
the eternal kingdom, the Lord will be on shore, 
awaiting, receiving, entertaining; and the end 
will be a feast of gracious and loving fellowship 
with Him. 



CHAPTEK X. 

WHAT PAUL SAID ABOUT THE CONDITIONS 
OF SPIRITUAL SUCCESS. 

THEEE is a certain passage in the writings 
of St. Paul which I wish to make the basis 
of my present chapter. It runs thus : ** Take heed 
unto thyself and unto the doctrine, for in doing 
this thou shalt both save thyself and them that 
hear thee.** In this passage, as I venture to 
believe, the Apostle is addressing all spiritual 
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workers, and he sets forth a general principle : 
that success in dealing with the souls of others 
is dependent, under God, upon three conditions : 
upon the state of our own inner spiritual life ; 
upon the character of the instructions which we 
endeavour to impart ; and upon our continuance 
and perseverance in the work to which we have 
been called. 

Of course we must not understand that the 
Apostle is ignoring, or that he would have us 
ignore, the Sovereignty of God. It would be, 
as we all well know, the most unchristian pre- 
sumption to calculate upon a certain amount 
of spiritual success, as the result of a cer- 
tain amount, and certain quality, of spiritual 
effort. 

Nor would the Apostle deny, that it is in the 
power of "those who hear" to offer a moral 
resistance, which no efforts, and no instruction 
of ours, shall be competent to overcome. 

With neither of these aspects of the question 
does St. Paul concern himself*; he views it 
simply from the standpoint of the teacher's re- 
sponsibihty. He tells us what is the tendency of 
a certain course of conduct. He tells us that the 
tendency of our own purity and reality of life ; 
of our own correctness in doctrine, and diligence 
in teaching ; of our own perseverance, in spite of 
the many discouragements which are sure to 
beset our path, is towards our own salvation and 
the salvation of others. 

Now the Apostle says to each of us, ** Take 

7 
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heed to thyself." And why ** take heed to 
thyself ? " 

For thine own sake. 

The care of a soul is no trifling and incon- 
siderable matter. There are those about thee 
who would rob thee of thy hope. There are 
snares which lie in thy path on every side. 
Thine own heart is weak and treacherous. Ex- 
cept as thou clingest closely to Him Who is the 
source of all strength and all knowledge, thou 
canst not expect to endure unto the end. Beware 
then, lest, in keeping the vineyards of others, 
thou shouldst be found at last to have neglected 
thine own. 

But there are other reasons for the precept : 
"Be thou an example of the believers,** says 
St. Paul. Take heed, i,e. to thyself, that thou 
mayest be a pattern to them that hear thee ; to 
them that are brought, in any way, within the 
range of thy influence. And how greatly this 
counsel is, needed by those who undertake to 
instruct the yonmg, I need scarcely remind you. 
We are soon found out. K our hearts are not in 
our work ; if we do not really love our Bibles ; 
do not really care for the Saviour Whom we 
profess to recommend; or if, our hearts being 
right with God, we are neghgent and care- 
less, and indifferent and self-indulgent, we shall 
not be able to conceal the* truth long from the 
eyes of others. Little matters, trifling indi- 
cations in look and tone and behaviour, things 
of which we are perhaps unconscious ourselves^ 
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will betray the secret; and if it be once sus- 
pected by those we teach, that we are not really 
in earnest, farewell to all our hopes of influencing 
them for their good. 

Then, again, let me say that, though watch- 
fulness and circumspection are indispensable 
Christian virtues, yet the truest security for us 
consists in the vigour and fulness of our spiritual 
life. Picture to yourselves a man who has just 
recovered, after a long-continued illness, the use 
of his limbs, and who is compelled to tread alone 
a path of some difficulty and danger. Look at 
him ! he goes securely enough, but. it is by mean* 
of the most unceasing and unfailing vigilance. 
Conscious of his weakness, he moves with, a sort 
of painful, calculating accuracy, as if he feared, 
every moment, to lose his balance ; and hia 
progression, though safe, is of a slow and con- 
strained and awkward kind. But now give that 
man back the fulness of his health ; let a vigorous 
pulse of life flow coursing through his veins ; let 
his nerves be braced, and his limbs strong. With; 
what a different tread will he pace the dangerous 
path I There will be care, circumspection, vigi- 
lance still ; but how differently, because how 
much more vigorously will that man's work be 
done I Even such a difference will there be 
between the spiritual work of the man who 
allows his inner life to be meagre and feeble, and 
the work of the man whose heart is full to the 
overflow of the love of God in Jesus Christ. It 
is in this way that the condition of our spiritual 
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life tells upon others. And we may be assured 
of it, that those who exercise the largest and 
widest influence for good in this world are the 
persons who are not so much engaged in care- 
fully watching their own steps, and in con- 
sidering their own spiritual well-being, as 
bursting out with the spontaneous impulses 
of Christian activity and Christian affection, and 
taking up their work in the enjoyment of that 
peace of God which passeth aU understanding. 

But, again, we must ** take heed to ourselves," 
because of the close and intimate connection 
that exists between our spiritual Hfe and our 
perception of Divine truth. You, all of you, 
remember, of course, the words of the Apostle, 
"holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience ;*' words by which he teaches us that 
knowledge, and grasp of the truth, and purity of 
life, go hand-in-hand in the Christian career. 
And the mental process is intelligible enough, 
by which we first dislike, then obscure, then 
explain 9»way, and then deny, the truth which 
rebukes us, or the truth which opposes itself to 
our inclinations. It may be traced in the history 
of all impugners of revealed religion. And even 
in a sHghter degree, and on a lower platform ; 
even in the case of those who stop far short of 
the length of the infidel and the scoffer, the effect 
of lax, and careless, and self-indulgent living, 
may be seen in a lessening appreciation and in 
a slackening grasp of the truth as it is in Jesus 
Christ. What minister of the Gospel has not 
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found it to be so ?• If ever he has allowed himself 
to decline in spirituality, his people has suffered 
for it. He may not have lost his wonted mental 
power. He may not have become less eloquent 
than formerly, or less argumentative, or less 
learned than he was before ; but he has lost his 
capacity of giving an edge to the 'truth, and of 
commending it to every man's conscience in 
the sight of God. There has been a feebleness 
somewhere. There has been a tremor in the 
arm which delivers the blow. There has been 
a shaking in the voice which ought to give the 
message out with the clear cutting distinctness 
of a trumpet-blast. And the cause is to be 
traced to the failing of the spiritual life ; to the 
lack of that fulness and vigour which cannot 
be had except through a close walk and loving 
communion with God. Precisely so is it with the 
Sunday-school teacher. ' Let him become negli- 
gent ; let him study his Bible less frequently ; 
let him pray less often and less . earnestly ; let 
him mix with worldly companions, and give 
himself up to worldly amusements, and his grasp 
of the truth will become feeble, his perceptions 
will become clouded, and he will lose to a great 
extent the capacity of commending the Gospel, 
with power and effect, to the minds and hearts 
of others. 

Now for the second division of the Apostolic 
precept : ** Take heed to the doctrine.*' What 
does the Apostle mean ? First, he means this : 
** Be careful what you teach." Teach in accord- 
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ance with the word of God ; teach in accordance 
with the mind of the Spirit ; only so can you 
expect a blessing. And perhaps these days of 
ours are not days in which we can afford to dis- 
regard such an injunction as this. Many are the 
temptations to which we are all of us exposed to 
depart from the simpHcity that is in Christ ; and 
many are the intellectual refinements proposed 
for our acceptance, by rejecting which we shall 
be considered as having fallen behind the mental 
advancement and enlightenment of the present 
age. Buts after all, God's work — (and it is God's 
work that we are engaged in) — can only be done 
in God's way. If our object be to efftertain a 
hearer, that object may be attained by a thousand 
methods. Or if our object be to convey instruc- 
tion, that object too will present no very great 
difficulties, and involve us in no contraventions 
of our natural inclination. But if our aim be the 
highest of all, even to win souls to Christ, and 
having won them, to build them up in their most 
holy faith, we must have God for our fellow- 
worker ; and that He will refuse to be unless we 
take His path, and move in the line which He 
Himself has indicated to us. In other words, we 
must bring our teaching into harmony with the 
facts of the case. And the facts of the case have 
been the same from the beginning, and will be 
the same down to the end. Man, ruined by the 
fall, and made helpless by it, made incapable of 
saving himself, — nay, more than this, made by 
it a hater of God when God is brought into 
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contact with him — this is one fact. A complete 
redemption, accomplished by Christ in His obedi- 
ence even unto death — this i& another fact. The 
new creation of the soul by the Holy Spirit of 
God, the imparting of the Divine life to him who 
before was dead in trespasses and sins — ^this is a 
third fact. You cannot alter them, if you would. 
Men ascertain in temporal things how the matter 
really stands, and then act accordingly. They 
will not accept theories, they demand facts. So 
must it be with us in our spiritual things ; our 
teaching must harmonise with spiritual facts. 
I would not, however, venture to deny that there 
are different ways of presenting the truth"; 
indeed, I have rather a dread myself of the hard- 
bound, conventional, unreal phraseology in which 
we sometimes hear the Gospel set forth. All 
I mean is this, that whatever be the /orwi, the 
substratum and substance of our teaching must 
be the old truth of God, the truth revealed in 
His word, and made a living thing and a living 
power to us by His Holy Spirit. 

And again, I will venture to say that, in 
my judgment, a wise teacher, though not 
ignoring doctrine, will yet occupy himself but 
sparingly with doctrine. Doctrines, useful as 
they are, are after all only the sign-posts 
which show us that we have not lost our way, 
and that we are taking the right direction. 
They are only useful as leading to Christ. And 
our great theme will ever be the personal 
Christ, Christ Jesus, the God-man: man to 
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sympathise and to suffer, God to save; Christ 
Jesus, the Friend, the Comforter, the Portion of 
those who put their trust in Him, Whose blood 
cleanses from all sin, Whose Spirit leads into all 
truth, and strengthens for all duty ; Whose 
manifested presence in the future is to "be the 
• realisation of all the hopes and desires of His 
believing people. 

We pass on now to say a few concluding words 
about the third clause of the ApostoHc precept : 
** Continue in them.'* ** Continue." What is 
the Christian grace, which, beyond all other 
graces, the spiritual worker stands in need of? 
Patience, What is the temptation to which he 
is especially exposed ? To fling up his work in 
despair ; or if he cannot do that, to become at 
least hopeless about it, and to slip down into 
a dull, spiritless, perfunctory doing of his work, 
as one who expects, and perhaps cares for, no 
result.. I think it very probable that the real 
feeling of many Sunday-school teachers is one 
of disappointment. The work is one of most 
true and real self-denial. It is a most im- 
portant work, and they feel it to be so. They 
throw themselves into it ; and yet they appear 
to themselves to make no way, and to achieve no 
success. Ah I this is a common experience. It 
is the experience of almost every spiritual la- 
bourer. But let us remember. Christian brethren, 
that the husbandman hath long patience whilst 
waiting for the precious fruits of the earth. 

Lastly, workers in the great cause I comrades 
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in the army of the great Captain of our salva- 
tion, — oftentimes discouraged, yet never allowed 
to despair; oftentimes painfully conscious of 
your own weakness, yet rejoicing always in the 
strength and all-sufficiency of Christ, — ^hear the 
assurance of the Apostle, that ** if thou do these 
things, thou shalt both save thyself and them 
that hear thee." Some one has well said, ** It 
is worth while having lived if we have been the 
instrument of saving only one soul, on our 
passage from the cradle to the grave." And who 
can doubt that to the faithful, earnest, prayerful, 
diHgent Sunday-school teacher, who takes heed 
to himself and to the doctrine, and continues in 
these things, it will be given to win souls for 
Christ ? Therefore be strong and of a good 
courage ; and draw continually, out of the 
abundant fulness treasured up in Christ, love to 
constrain you, strength to nerve you for con- 
tinuous effort, and patience to expect the reward 
which Christ will assuredly give to His waiting 
and watching servants. 



CHAPTEK XI. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

TREATS. 

IN a certain Sunday-school with which I was 
once connected, it was keenly disputed — 
(I mean, of course, amongst the teachers and 
authorities) — ^whether the giving of prizes to 
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the scholars was a prudent and scriptural 
proceeding. Some of the staff contended that 
the effect of the practice was to call inferior 
motives very largely into play; and that if the 
area of the school was extended, the character 
of its work Was deteriorated by it. The school 
might gain in quantity, they said, but would 
inevitably lose in quality. The majority, however, 
were in favour of the usual practice ; the objec- 
tors were silenced, if not convinced; and the 
school was conducted affcer the usual and orthodox 
fashion, the children having their treat in the 
summer, and their distribution of prizes at some 
other period of the year. 

The conclusion we came to was, I have no 
doubt, in the main, the correct one ; for a school 
can hardly be expected to prosper without some- 
thing like a system of rewards; but there was 
something to be said on the opposite side ; and 
what was said served, I have no doubt, to correct 
any extravagance into which we otherwise might 
have been inclined to fall. There is this advan- 
tage in hearing two sides of a question ; that you 
are led to beheve (unless you are obstinately and 
incurably conceited) that you have not a mono- 
poly of wisdom and sense, and that others can 
see a thing or two as well as yourself; and then 
there is this other advantage, that you are more 
readily disposed to submit to the amendment 
of plans, which, though substantially good in 
themselves, may yet be the better for modifi- 
cation. 
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Putting myself at the point of view of 
our minority, I should imagine that one danger 
to be guarded against, in a Sunday-school, is 
that of excessive rewarding. I say nothing of 
the feeling which prompts some managers of 
schools to outbid the managers of others, by 
offering the children a higher prize for attend- 
ance, in the shape of larger rewards, or more 
elaborate or more frequent entertainments. The 
feehng is simply contemptible and unchristian ; 
and if the unsound principle which it indicates 
should run through the whole enterprise, it is 
difficult to credit that the Divine blessing would 
really rest upon it. My object in opening a 
Sunday-school ought to be to gather in as many 
little ones as I can, and to instruct them as well 
as I can, without prejudice to my neighbour. I 
ought, as a Christian, to be above the miserable 
pettiness of saying or feeling, ** I have got so 
many more scholars than you have." We tell 
our children who collect money for missions, 
. ** Gather for Christ's sake, for the heathen's sake; 
not for the sake of outvying a brother-collector. 
God will not be pleased if you say to your class- 
mate, ' I have more money in my box than you.' " 
It may be well for us sometimes to take our own 
lesson to ourselves. But leaving this feeling out 
of our consideration, I say that we ought to be 
on our guard in a Sunday-school against exces- 
sive rewarding, and partly because it is to be 
regarded, and will come to be regarded by the 
children as a sign of weakness. Your instruction, 
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the character of your school, ought to be such as 
to recommend themselves. I should consider it 
indispensable to anything like a high degree of 
success in a Sunday-school, * that parents and 
children should be brought to feel it a privilege 
to -belong to it, a loss and an injury to be sepa- 
rated from it. This can only be accompHshed 
by providing a good, sound, solid, durable article ; 
and where such an article is provided you may 
indeed help matters forward by judicious re- 
warding; but you are under no necessity of 
going to an extreme in this direction. Bather 
would you be injuring yourself by doing so. K 
I found a teacher very lavish of rewards in his 
class (supposing, of course, it were permissible in 
the school for the teacher to act independently 
in this respect of the whole body), I should 
suspect at once the value of his instruction. 
I should think that lavishness prompted by the 
secret feeling that he could not hold the children, 
could not engage their attention, could not 
interest their minds, without a considerable 
amount of external machinery. In other words, 
it would seem to me to be a tacit confession of 
weakness: and what applies to the individual 
teacher, would apply, I think, to the entire 
school. Add to this the danger there is of basing 
the children's interest in spiritual things chiefly 
upon the result which their knowledge of them 
might produce, — and you will see how much 
objection there is to anything like extravagance 
in rewarding. 
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Here, if anywhere, judgment and tact are im- 
peratively called for. 

Putting myself at the point of view taken by 
our majority, I should consider it exceedingly 
important to induce the children to believe that 
we feel an interest in them, at other points be- 
yond that of spiritual instruction. A visitor of 
the poor may sternly refuse to deal with any 
other matters than those of salvation. He is not 
there, he may say, to hear about temporal 
troubles and difficulties, about the rheumatism 
which keeps the poor old frame from sleeping 
at night, or the anxieties which rack the poor old 
heart about the sailor-son tossing on the broad 
sea, or the girJl who has just gone for the first 
time to service in a neighbouring town. He 
may say that he has come to discuss that subject 
of primary importance, the soul ; and that he has 
no leisure or inclination for the handling of 
inferior topics. But who amongst us does not 
feel that the man, well-intentioned as he may be, 
is making a grand mistake, and one that will be 
assuredly fatal to the object he has in view? 
Of course, if he has tact and sense, he will know 
how to put a limit to preliminary and irrelevant 
talk, and how to make it a stepping-stone to 
higher and better things ; but to suppress it alto- 
gether is to show a most marvellous ignorance of 
human nature, and a most striking incapacity for 
profiting by the example of the great Teacher, 
His Divine Lord and Master. There was. a 
certain occasion,'well known to all readers of the 
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Bible, on which our Saviour took thought for 
the multitude which had gathered round Him 
for instruction, and supplied a sufficient meal 
for men and women who, but for such a 
supply, would have gone home in weariness 
and hunger. It might be said that the 
appeal to the baser motive might well have 
been spared, and that in point of fact many did 
seek Him afterwards, not because of the spirit aal 
power He evinced, but because they did eat of 
the loaves and were filled. But for all that, and 
for all His prescience of the objections which 
would lie against His mode of procedure, the 
miracle was wrought ; and it is hard to disbelieve 
that, in the vast majority of instances, the effect 
of His teaching, the power of the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His mouth, was not en- 
hanced by the tender consideration He showed 
for the bodily wants of His hearers. It is all 
very fine for us to adopt a lofty tone, and to 
assert that our business is exclusively with the 
spiritual part of man. But men will judge, as a 
rule, of our interest in their souls by the interest 
which they find us take in their general well- 
being. Talk to the poor about salvation, and 
show no concern for their trials and troubles, 
for what pleases and interests them, — and your 
labour will deservedly be labour thrown away. 

I was discussing this subject the other day 
with an old friend, the superintendent for many 
years of a large Sunday-school, a man of solid 
judgment and wide experience; and he urged, 
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on some such ground as that I have advanced, 
the importance of teachers visiting the children 
at their own homes. He put it in a striking 
way ; he represented the children as saying, 
when you pass them in the street: "Ah! 
there goes my teacher, who is always cramming 
me with religion on the Sunday, but doesn't care ' 
enough for me to come after me in the week, and 
see what I am doing, and how I am getting on." 
And this thought of my friend will bear en- 
largement, until we arrive at the principle, that 
there must be the manifestation of an interest in 
the general well-being of our scholars, to giv6 
effect and point to our religious instruction. Let 
religion be prominent, of course, but let there be 
a background to it, in the recognition of a 
common humanity. Let us, whilst engaged in 
our great work of speaking about Jesus, and 
pressing His salvation upon the children, re- 
member that we too were boys and girls once; 
and that we liked prizes, and liked treats, and 
liked to be cared for, and considered, and sym- 
pathised with. These recollections will not 
injure our instructions, and will do much to 
secure us the confidence and love of our little 
charges. 

It will be an important part of this manifesta- 
tion of interest, as well as an important part 
of our opportunities of influence, if teachers 
would maintain some correspondence with scho- 
lars after they have quitted the school. Of 
course, such a thing is not always possible, 
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but oftentimes it is; and an occasional letter, 
or inquiry, or visit, would serve not only to 
keep up the kindly feeling, but also to perpetuate 
the recollection of bygone instruction and 
admonition. The tie of affection between 
teacher and taught is very strong: it is a 
pity, for the want of a little trouble and 
painstaking, to let it wear out, and ultimately 
snap. 

We are often taunted with the inconsiderable 
results of our Sunday-school teaching. We are 
told that it is only a smaU percentage after all 
of those on whom we have lavished so much 
trouble and attention, who find their way into the 
ranks of the Christian Church. Hundreds, thou- 
sands (it is averred), more set against religion 
than they would otherwise have been by the 
heavy restraints to which they are subjected, 
only wait for riper years to break through their 
bondage, and to return to original wildness. 
"Where are your grown-up scholars on the 
Sunday?" it is asked; and the answer is sup- 
plied : " Not in church, not in chapel ; but, if not 
lounging and idling at home, congregated in 
those very places against which you so carefully 
warned them, when the little circle of listeners 
was gathered round you." Now I am not at aU 
disposed to admit the accuracy of such state- 
ments as these. They come from a suspicious 
quarter : too often, it is " an enemy" that hath 
said this ; but let us look at the thing fairly. 
Most ministers of the Gospel, I suppose, have 
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met with cases in which intense dislike to the 
Bible has been associated with injudicious use 
of it. Let parents make the Scriptures an 
instrument of torture, by setting impositions 
or tasks out of it for their troublesome and re- 
fractory children, and they have certainly done 
their best to secure a hatred to the Book, which 
shall bear bitter fruit hereafter. And, in the 
same way, we are most willing to admit, that 
there may be Sunday-schools in which extreme 
injudiciousness may prepare the way for a 
spiritual recoil when the pressure of discipline 
shall be removed. Unreasonably long hours 
of attendance at the school, together with a hot 
stifling corner in the House of God, where 
nothing can . be seen or heard ; an extreme 
sternness of discipline; a want of geniality 
or power in the teacher ; these things, especially 
if found in combination, may produce on 
a large scale the unhappy result of alienation 
from the Gospel. We grant this. There 
are some persons who seem to find it beyond 
their power to make religion attractive; and 
there are schools of the same sort, we suppose. 
We grant too that we dare not Ibok for all the 
success we desire. We remember the Parable 
of the sower. Part of the seed fell on a hard 
soil ; part on shallow soil ; part on soil pre- 
occupied with weeds and thorns ; and only a part 
prospered and bore fruit; and we feel that we 
are not entitled to expect a 'perfect result. But 
granting all this, we cannot doubt that noble 

8 
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results have followed from the enterprise in 
which we are engaged. Tens of thousands 
of servants of the Lord Jesus are engaged 
in sowing continually the seed of the Gospel 
in the hearts of the young; they lahour in 
faith ; they accompany their toU with prayer for 
the Spirit; they desire to set forth the truth; 
they look to God to give the increase. Can it be 
questioned what the issue will he ? Surely not. 
Noble results haVe followed the effort; nobler 
still will follow, God helping and blessing us. 
" Therefore, beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord; forasmuch as ye know that your labour 
is not in vain in the Lord." 



CHAPTEK Xn. 
'* doubtless:' 

OUR task is now drawing to a close. Li the 
first of these chapters we announced our 
intention of writing rather for the encouragement 
of Sunday-school teachers, than for their direc- 
tion in the work. Li the main, we have kept to 
the line thus laid down. Leaving them to seek 
advice and to find suggestions from other 
quarters, we have, for the most part, made it 
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our endeavour to strengthen their hands by the 
presentation of such thoughts as might serve to 
cheer and inspirit them in fulfilling the duties 
of their onerous undertaking. Such was the 
key-note of our strain. And on the note on which 
we began, we propose to conclude: incurring 
perhaps thereby a little risk of repetition, but yet 
preferring to incur the risk, if we may hope to 
further the great object for which these chapters 
were written. 

We have assumed, of course, throughout, the 
existence of discouragements for the spiritual 
worker. Some of them are external, connected 
with the material with which he has to deal; 
others of them are internal, connected with the 
infirmities and imperfections that he detects and 
is conscious of in himself; it is better to know 
beforehand that these have to be encountered. 
Our Saviour's plan was, when any professed an 
inclination to become a disciple of His, to set 
before the man plainly the nature and condition 
of Christian discipleship. On one signal occasion 
a large multitude pressed upon Him with most 
enthusiastic offers of service and devotion; but 
instead of seizing the opportunity, as many 
might have expected Him to do, of enlisting 
adherents wholesale, He checked their advance 
and chilled their enthusiasm, by an unhesitating 
announcement of the stringency of His demands. 
" If any man love father or mother more than 
Me, he is not worthy of Me." ** Whosoever he 
be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
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cannot be My disciple.'* In precisely the same 
way did He act with His own attached followers. 
He told them what they had to expect. Bonds, 
imprisonment, rejection by men, contumely, 
scorn, neglect, even death itself, would be their 
portion, and all as the consequence and result' of 
following Him. And this announcement He 
made advisedly, lest (as He said), when the 
events occurred, they should be taken by surprise, 
and be betrayed into the snare of unbehef or of 
despondency. It is well then to be acquainted 
beforehand with the conditions of our service. 
It is well too to remember that, all down the 
ages, the cry of the worker for Christ has ever 
been the same : " Lord I who hath believed our 
report, and to whom has the arm of the Lord 
been revealed?*' 

With these things borne in mind, we may turn 
to the consolation, prepared to profit by it. 

Here then you stand, a band of spiritual hus- 
bandmen ; loins girt up, muscles braced, eye 
intent, earnestness in the look, hope in the heart, 
faith in your Divine Lord beating like a pulse of 
life in every vein. Here you stand ; the field is 
before you, which shall bear, as you trust, an 
abundant crop for the use of God and man. You 
have not rushed into the ranks hastily ; the cost 
has been counted; the difficulties estimated. 
You have heard the voice of Christ sounding in 
your ear, "Go forth and do this for Me;" and 
the response has been given in the inner depths 
oi jonr being, " Thou didst offer up Thyself a 
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sacrifice upon the cross. Since Thou didst that 
for me, I will thankfully do this for Thee. Lord ! 
help me that I may do it aright." 

Accordingly, you " go forth." A simple 
expression this, but one implying much. It 
implies rising up out of the place in which we 
have settled down. **Eise up," says Christ, 
** and follow Me." But there are many in- 
fluences which resist Him, and whisper to us : 
** No I be wise and sit still where you are." One 
hints that we may jeopardise our present position 
by a hasty movement; that it is hard enough 
to keep what spiritual wealth we have got ; 
that it is best to let well alone. Another sug- 
gests that there are others far more competent, 
by nature and experience, to undertake the work 
than ourselves, and that until we • see them 
moving, it is only the part of Christian humility 
to remain where we are. A third asks if we are 
quite sure that it is our name which was pro- 
claimed ; was it not another's name, perhaps 
somewhat resembling it ? But all these obstacles 
have been surmounted now : all the power of self- 
indulgence has been overcome. We rise because 
He calleth us, and ** go forth." The expression 
implies also the encountering of publicity. 
Many would like to work for Christ if they 
might be allowed to work secretly; if for in- 
stance they could pin a tract to a hedge when no 
one was looking at them, or drop one by night 
in an envelope in a crowded thoroughfare, or 
Bend a little book by post to a sorrowing or 
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tempted believer, or write an anonymons letter, 
full of warning and instruction, to some one who 
is posting on in the ways of sin. This is just what 
they would like to do : but they shrink from 
coming out into the open, and doing work 
avowedly for Christ. Their spirit is hardly a 
right one. It indicates a low stage of the Divine 
life. Willingness to bear something for Christ's 
sake is a mark of true discipleship, and so we 
** go forth," to run the gauntlet of the world'^ 
inspection, to labour at our task under the 
gaze of eyes inquisitive, or of eyes indifferent, 
or of eyes, it may be, expressing distinct hostility 
to the enterprise in which we are engaged. 
Understand me. This may not always, perhaps 
not often, be the case ; our lot may be more 
happily caist : still we must be prepared to en- 
counter the publicity of our calling. The ex- 
pression implies, too, strenuous exertion : we do 
not ** go forth *' to stare and look about us, to 
make our observations, or to form part of a 
rehgious pageant, but to do real, hard, lasting 
work in the world. And, again, the expression 
impHes perseverance. Those who **go forth" 
in the right spirit do not intend to return, until 
the task they have assigned themselves is fuUy 
accomplished. 

Here, then, we have our spirit indicated. Now 
for the means of fulfilling our task. 

Some years ago, I have been told, a superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school, a man of much ability 
and goodness, was addressing his teachers upon 
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the subject of teaching. He spoke at some 
length about their manner of communicating 
information, about the duration of their lessons, 
about the need of preparation, about the use of 
anecdotes, of lively illustrations and other topics ; 
and dwelling, as it seemed to one at least of his 
hearers, rather too emphatically upon these 
external matters, he was suddenly interrupted by 
a voice from the back benches, exclaiming with 
intense earnestness of tone that thrilled through 
the hearers : ** Give therti Christ ! I say, give them 
Christ!*' And so say we. That theme must 
underlie everything* Unless Christ be the 
foundation, the superstructure will go for very 
little. And yet we would venture to add a 
comment or two to that teacher's advice. There 
are different Christs in the world. The Christ 
of the so-called " Unitarian "is not your Christ 
and mine ; the Christ of the Eomanist differs 
widely from the great Being Whom you and I 
adore under that name. Human, merely human, 
conceptions, unguided by the Spirit, mar that 
gracious figure — sometimes, I fear, put altogether 
another in His place. We must "give Christ'* 
then ; but it must be the true Christ, not the 
Christ of our own fancies and imaginations, but 
the Christ Who is set forth in the Scriptures, and 
Whom the Holy Ghost, counteracting the ten- 
dency of our hearts to pervert and distort the 
likeness, enables us to realise, and to make, as it 
were a visible and a tangible object for ourselves. 
Then, I think, we must be careful to ** give " 
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a living Christ. As there is a difference, as we 
have said, between one Christ and another, so 
there is a difference between the word " Christ " 
and the personal Christ. Some persons seem 
to me to teach the word Christ, Their scholars 
can tell you all about Christ : His doctrine. His 
miracles, His life and death; the prophecies 
, which proclaimed His advent, the results which 
flowed from His appearance on the earth, and the 
work which He did upon it. But these scholars 
seem to regard Him, at least practically, as a 
bygone personage, who did wonderful things 
certain centuries ago, and who is now of course 
reigning somewhere in heaven, but who has little 
or nothing to do with the ordinary life of the 
present day, and with persons like ourselves. 
Such should not our teaching be ; we should 
labour to present a living Christ ; Christ as an 
actual presence, a vital energy, as truly per- 
vading modern life as if He were present on the 
earth itself ; nay, more truly pervading it because 
He is invisible, and has gone to the Father; 
Christ as a Being who enters into, not only by 
distant interest, but by actual, immediate contact, 
and by inner operation, all the concerns of His 
creatures of the present day. It should be our 
endeavour, then to give both a true Christ and 
a living Christ. 

Engaged in such work as this, we must not 
expect to be always rejoicing. The cheerful 
Christian, of course, will always be the most 
useful Christian, for his life and manner will be a 
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constant letter of recommendation for the religion 
which he professes. But yet, in a world like 
ours, sadness cannot be very far eeparated from 
earnestness. It is a most real conflict that we 
are engaged in ; our strife is no sham battle, no 
mock fight ; our weapons are not leaden swords, 
or pointless arrows ; our enemies are most real, 
as well as most deadly and malignant ; and wfi 
are struggling to secure for* Christ the souls 
which these enemies would fain tear out of His 
grasp. Under the bright cheerfulness of the 
Christian then must be a depth of grave ear- 
nestness ; and it will bo strange if the discords 
of sadness do not sometimes mingle with the 
harmonies of his most jubilant strains. David, 
with fewer advantages than we possess, less en- 
lightened by the Spirit, understanding less than 
we do the glorious heights to which the sinner 
may be raised in Jesus Christ, could yet express, 
in many a striking phrase, the horror which he 
felt, and the tears which he shed, at the sight of 
the general, mad ungodliness of the world. Can 
we expect to be less moved than he ? I think 
not. We must be sad sometimes. Oui: labour 
seems to be thrown away. Well, it is not that 
80 much that troubles us ; though to that, flesh 
and blood as we are, we do not pretend to be 
wholly indifferent. It is that immortal souls 
are being jeopardised ; and we grieve to feel that 
hearts are hardening themselves against the 
Saviour's love ; and that, as far as we can see, 
for many whom we teach, Christ Jias lived, died, 

9 
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and risen again in vain ; or if not in vain, only 
for the result of their deeper condemnation. 

Yes ! we spiritual husbandmen " go forth, 
weeping, and bearing precious seed;" but mark 
the true promise of God I — ^we shall return again 
with joy, bringing our sheaves with us. Ay, and 
we shaU " doubtless" do so. Doubtless. The word 
is God's word. It seems to me to promise, 
beyond all question, a certain and sure result* 
to all spiritual labour. You can hardly conceive 
of the husbandman coming again with joy if he 
had no sheaves to bring with him. He would 
hardly be satisfied to say: **I went forth; I 
worked labol-iously and diligently ; I ploughed 
the field; I cleared out the weeds; I removed 
the encumbering stones ; I sowed the seed with 
pain, and anxiety, and much care; I know that 
it was * precious ' seed, seed good and true. But 
I have no crop. Still, I am content. It is 
enough for me that. I have done my duty ; I can 
go without success." No man, I think, would be 
disposed to reason thus. And therefore it is* a 
conifort to find the Divine word promising us a 
sure result, in some shape or other, to our labour. 
The desire for success is, I venture to think, a 
right desire, provided it be rightly entertained. 
Of course, it is not our constraining motive. We 
do not labour for results, but because Christ has 
summoned us to the work^ and because love, as well 
as loyalty, have compelled us to yield obedience 
to the caU. Of course, too, it is not the selfish 
enjoyment of results that we look for ; we hope to 
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enjoy success, as all other things, in God, A man 
may show as much worldHness, as much selfish- 
ness, in desiring accumulated conversions under 
his ministry, as another may in wishing for the 
addition of money-bags to his golden heap. 
Still, rightly indulged and rightly moderated, the 
wish for spiritual success is legitimate for the 
spiritual worker. And here is a promise on 
which he can lay hold and encourage himself. Let 
him do so then. As I said in the last chapter, 
there are many who tell us that the Sunday- 
school enterprise is a failure, — so many passing 
away from its ranks, as they grow older, to swell 
the ranks of indifference or ungodliness. But let 
the teacher look at the Word of God and assure 
himself that a failure it cannot be. So many 
godly men employed, so many prayers contin- 
ually offered, so much good seed continually 
sown, so much rising-up to follow Christ in this 
work ; it were the subversion of Scripture itself, 
if such things as these could be shown to be 
inoperative and useless. No! it cannot be; a 
blessing is in the work and on it ; f or " he that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejofcing, bringing 
his sheaves with him," 



